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20 Year Net 


Accident and Health Experience 


Executive Compensation . . . . . . . . D. Ronald Daniel 


Disability Income Insurance . . . . Robert A. Brown, Jr., CLU 
Electronic Shorthand. . . . . . . . « Robert A. Braddock 
Dividend Accounting . . . .. . . ~. « Charles F. Pestal 
Motivation and Reward. . . . . . . . « « Guy Fergason_ 
Combined Operations System. . . . . . . «A.C. Vanselow 
Programming vs Program Selling . . . . Robert B. Proctor, CLU 


The Sales Track Is the Trick. . . . . . . =... Al Davina 


ip bE 


Work Sampling . . . . . . . ~~ « « «John P. Morgan 
Underwriting Habits and Moral Risks . . . . .JohnR. Pullman 


The Legal Spotlight . . . . . . . . ~ «Ralph D. Churchill 
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another record 


56 New York Life women agents 


qualify for Women Leaders Round Table— 
largest representation ever for any company! 


For the fifteenth year in a row, New York Life has 
the largest representation of agents at the industry- 
wide Women Leaders Round Table. To each of these 
outstanding ladies goes the Company’s congratulations 
for achieving one of the highest honors conferred by 
the insurance industry. 

We’re very proud of this continuous leadership and 
feel it reflects credit on the exceptional abilities of our 
women agents. We also believe it vividly demonstrates 
the widespread acceptance given New York Life’s mod- 
ern line of insurance policies and the effectiveness of 
our Advanced Training Program. 
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New York Life 


Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Life Insurance + Group Insurance « Annuities 


Accident & Sickness Insurance + Pension Pian 


























1859, Professor John Wise delivers the mail by air from Missouri to New York. 


When the mailman took to the air... 


About a century ago, a daring young “aero- 
mailman” took to the skies in a balloon for a 
1,150-mile history-making flight. That same year, 
1859, another young pioneer, Henry B. Hyde, 
opened The Equitable in New York City. 

Since those days, both aviation and life insur- 
ance have advanced considerably. Early policies 
placed heavy restrictions on persons traveling by 
air or sea. Life insurance coverages in general 
were limited. 

Today, The Man from Equitable can offer a 
policy for virtually every need, and enjoys social 
and economic advantages his 19th-century coun- 
terpart never would have dreamed possible. 


Widespread advertising and public relations 
campaigns give him added stature in his com- 
munity. His pension plan has few equals in the 
industry. Extensive training courses and a broad 
range of helpful services make him the indis- 
pensable man to his neighbors and friends. And, 
above all, he knows he is associated with an or- 
ganization that is never static, but continually 
growing. 

That is why, for a rewarding career in the life 
insurance field, the underwriter who looks ahead 
chooses an identification that works for him .. . 
today, tomorrow, and all the years ahead... 
The Man from Equitable! 


* 
THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 








life sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance Furni: 

acquired. tte Cali 

In millions (000,000 omitted) Aetra Lif 

TOTAL INSURANCE % Change I Arcam 

from Business h 

Month 1956 1957 1958 1957-1959 9% Cal fornia 

‘ Columbia 


gh Vora $3,774 $4,402 $5,513 +259, I Cormonw 
Season 3,738 5,139 4.959 — 49, Uh Connecti 
fo a RR On et Gn Mee Oa 4,650 5,734 5,784 +19, J Continent 
Our policies are available to you and _ RY 4,244 6,186 5,565  —10% Il Goverame 
einncislea ae ¢ 4,603 6,360 5,462 , HB Gulf Life 


: : : Rae ee” eae 4,402 5,584 5,162 9°) Ii Jefferson 

your clients in the following states: 5 jue vr--- a eM ae tans 
Saeisacectat es 4,601 5,063 5,086 0% life & C 
Arkansas North Carolina Life insur. 
South Careline First Eight Months 34,319 43,853 42,727 1m tee 


s. Ind 
Delaware September ..... 4,195 4,689 vate 


District of Columbia Tennessee October ....... 4,856 6,126 National 
Florida Ties November ...... 4,805 5,221 a 


December ...... 7,138 6,837 eet. 


Georgia Utah Southland 
i thw 
Louisiana Virginia er ee ee $55,3 | 3 $66,726 ola 
pee a United $i 
amenaet — TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE West Co 
New Mexico Puerto Rico $2,496 $3,228 $3,503 (e} Ade 


deem’ 2,653 3,285 3,527 {c) Adjus 
(ech eR 3,076 4,017 3.939 ie) Adu 


THE ee ee 2,913 3,923 4,050 (f) Adjus 


9 (g) Adju: 
haces ales oe 3,063 4,073 3,934 (8) After 














































































Ea Sa 2,966 3,767 3,882 
TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 2 jai 2:89| 3,796 4.129 (Acta 
° onae ° ; A ere Peete 923 3,767 3,738 9 (k) After 
Title Building + St. Paul & Lexington Sts. — eee . ~ 
i ’ First Eight Months 22,981 29,856 30,226 
Baltimore, Md September ..... 2,698 3,488 
SAratoga 7-3700 October ....... 3,350 4.067 A 
November ...... 3,451 3,926 c 
December ...... 3,895 4,298 Arizor 
A ({QNQQQQUWNNNWDY ||... $36,375 $45,635 He 
) TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE cities. 
JONUALY . occe eee $464 in July 
February ....... 496 sales § 
RaSsduas Od 550 : 
2 ee = were 
7 ee A 595 10% « 
HARVEST TIME eee ee! 
eeoecestesces 556 548 re my 1 
< ° ‘ ed, W 
The frost is on the pumpkin (or 77, First Eight Months 4,643 4,286 Dakot 
soon will be) and the corn is in the —- eee se Am 
shock Bein 2 ie Y November ...... 509 rate of 
7] December ...... 492 was ni 
Which means the fruition of the ] See ae $6,531 $6,766 
years labors, and time for good ( 
Life Insurance men to get up and TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
Y January ........ $668 $1,546 
gol February ....... 1,310 936 of '7-18 
7 nee 1,117 1,295 6-7 
Ours are busy. JY  Wpril ...---.eee yo ba 
Se SAL 1246 72\ ie oT 
Pa SAS 1,049 537 
August ......... 740 800 +8% me 7 
THE Yj 
NATIONAL Y, — First Eight Months 9,354 8,215 10-13 
LIFE AND NATIONAL LIFE Y — eves = " 
per sibs erly PGE so wies as 4 
COMPANY /| AND ACCIDENT November ...... 786 19-21 
YOU INSURANCE COMPANY Yyy December ...... e 2,047 11-22 
HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Pe eT $12,407 $14,325 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 8-9 
Insurance. 9 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 10—1 | 


. EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. I-19 
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insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


ance Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 
1958 Range Bid Price 
Lite Companies High Low 129/58 
Aetna 207 172 202 
American i o/s +4, 
ange I garters National Life it 1, =o y 
ym Business Men's Assurance 77 60 75!/2 
1958 Im Cal fornia-Western States Life (f) 94 71 9 


A Columbian National Life 113 64 
25°) HE Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 16/2 
_4° Hi Connecticut General Lif ae: 233 
19 Continental Assurance see 

"7. franklin Life (d) 

10%, Hi Government Employees Life (i) 
14°, Bi Gulf Life 
—8°/ Jefferson Standard Life 


Kansas City Life sa , 0 INCREASE IN THE VALUE 


© HB Liberty National Life 


a) pe ee ify ae OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


39 Lincoln National Life 
—~? /0 Mass. Indemnity & Life (b) 
Monumental Life (k) 





National Life & Accident (a) 94 3 Last year, the value of construction 
North American Life (Chicago) (d) contracts in eleven Southern states 
neodelans a i), $6 . . totaled almost $7-1/2 billion. 
ian. ; Contrasted with a little over $2-1/2 billion 
Southwestern Life 120 92 ten years ago, this figure emphatically 
United States Life = 40%, accents the great growth of the South! 
Ww Life fs) 

for 20% stock dividend. 
+-9%, aed we ae — 
or stoc ividend. 

+7% for 5% stock dividend. he) Su INSURANCE 

—2'f, f stock dividend. ae 

43% 8 if stock dividend. <a COMPANY 

a3, (9) f stock dividend. : + a 

ret In) After 1 for 10 preferred stock dividend and 3 for 7 common stock divi- Ga GEORGIA 

9° na. 

+99, I i) Adjusted for 22% stock dividend. ~* OF 


—I%, (k) After 334% stock dividend. SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 





% sales by states swiecieaninas 


Wao ieee LED ALL STATES in percentage in- 


crease in ordinary life insurance sales in July, with 
Arizona and Idaho tied in second place, it is reported 
by the Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed July sales by states and leading 
cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 8% 
—sy, § in July, compared with July, 1957, while Massachusetts 
—9/, @ sales gained 23%. In Arizona and Idaho, July sales 
“20%, Were up 22%. Twenty-three states showed gains of 
—3%, @ 10% or more. 
—2r%h For the first seven months, with national ordinary 
_\9, § ‘ales up 3% from the year before, Massachusetts also 
—— § led, with an increase of 24%, with Idaho and South 
—8% § Dakota second, each up 18%. 





Among the large cities, Boston showed the greatest 4 “Ginas ts ergantaation tn 1508, 
rate of increase for July with a gain of 29%. New York Ca the guiding principle of Liberty 
was next, with purchases up 13%. (3 Wed ational Life Inenrence Company 

conventions ahead Y Ny ne 
All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. ff fin deserving it; to protect its policy. 
F131 OCTOBER ed! : : a 
— Actuaries Club of the S. W. Adolphus, Dallas. ie BY 3 Sottven ent Rate Senefictovtes este 
+180 6-7 ae State Assn. of Life Underwriters, fall, St. Moritz, Lake | ar ge fair, unselfish contract and to 
—434, NOVEMBER AL 71 WN GP construa it liberally in thei 
—42%, @ 6&7 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Del Monte Lodge, 4 ‘ pegs sp Seseaataanne 


—49%, Pebble Beach, Calif. to serve them faithfully, adequately, 
1.8% 7 peers = Actuarial Club, home office Sun Life of LM B 
— merica, Baltimore. Y : honestly and economically,” 
—17%, 0-13 a Ins. Agency Mgmnt. Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, ¢ if 
icago. 
18 Ins. Inst. of America, Inc., 50th, Sheraton McAlpin, N.Y.C. 
19-21 Inst. of Home Office Underwriters, Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla. 
21-22 Indiana Assn. of Life Underwriters, midyear, Indianapolis. 
DECEMBER 
e of Life 8-9 Assn. of Life Ins. Counsel, winter, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
9 Inst. of Life Ins., 20th, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
lI! Life Ins. Assn. of America, Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y. 

















N. Y. Me 19 Natl Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Roosevelt, New Orleans. 
Month. (Continued on page 9) 
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Why do diabetic doctors 


live longer 
than other diabetics? 


Anyone who develops diabetes can take hope 
from the personal experiences of doctors who have 
the disease. They have proved that by strict ad- 
herence to treatment, they can live almost as long 
and as actively with the disease as without it. 


When mild diabetes is discovered early, it can 
often be controlled by diet alone, or by diet and 
exercise. In other cases, a combination of insulin, 
diet and exercise may be required. 


New compounds, taken by mouth, appear to 
be beneficial in selected cases, usually those who 
have mild diabetes which developed after age 40. 
Their use, however, requires strict medical super- 
vision . . . and their true place in diabetes treat- 
ment awaits further study. 


Anyone at any age can develop diabetes, but 
your chances of doing so are increased . . . if you 
are overweight; if diabetes has occurred in your 
family; if you are between the ages of 40 and 65. 


Today, about one million people in our country 
have diabetes and are getting treatment. Another 
million Americans have the disease, but are com- 
pletely unaware of it. This is because diabetes, 
early in its course, causes no noticeable symptoms, 
and may not until it is well advanced. 


So, everyone should have periodic health ex- 
aminations, including simple tests for diabetes. 
And no one should delay seeing the doctor if any 
of the following common symptoms of diabetes 
should occur . . . weight loss despite constant hunger 
and excessive eating, increased fatigue during nor- 
mal activities, excessive thirst and frequent urination. 












DIET 
PLUS 


INSULIN 


PLUS 
EXERCISE 


EQUALS 
DIABETES 
ONTROL 





If diabetes is found, the usual reward for obedi- 
ence to the doctor’s orders is added years of com- 
fort and of life. Doctors know this. . . and that is 
why those of them who have diabetes live longer 
than other diabetics. 








COPYRIGHT 1958— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorRK 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a continu:ng 
series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest 
of our national health and welfare. It is appe:r- 
ing in two colors in magazines with a toial 
circulation in excess of 35,500,000 including 
Time, Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National Geo- 
graphic, U. S. News. 
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“Share 
your 
future 
with 


33 


MS... 


James H. JARRELL, PRESIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Make your break, instead of wait- 
ing for it. Share a bright future with 
us. We are admitted in all states and 
offer a complete portfolio of poli- 
cies. If you are established and ready 
for your own general agency, write 
Superintendent of Agencies, Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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WE PARTICULARLY WISH (0 
strengthen our agency 
representation 1n Baltimore, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Chicago 
Newark and Minneapolis. 
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( ompany developments 


BAMA Licensed 
Fundamental Life Insurance Company ............ Birmingham, Ala. 
Admitted 


Seneral Fidelity Life Insurance Company .......... Richmond, Va. 
jo State Life Insurance Company .............. Columbus, Ohio 
outh States Life Insurance Company ............ Shreveport, La. 
guthern Heritage Life Insurance Company ...... Charlotte, N. C. 


ZONA Admitted 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of North Carolina .......... Raleigh, N. C. 
ARKANSAS Licensed 
The Ashley Life Insurance Company .............. Hamburg, Ark. 
Admitted 


American Life Insurance Co. of New York ........ New York, N. Y. 
Employees Mutual Benefit Assn. of Saint Paul ...... St. Paul, Minn 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of North Carolina ......... Raleigh, N. C. 


Texes Reserve Life Insurance Company ........ San Antonio, Texas 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Universal Guaranty Life Insurance Co. ........... Shreveport, La. 
COLORADO Incorporated 


Consolidated Life and Accident Insurance Co. ...... Denver, Colo. 







Coronado Life Insurance Company ................ Pueblo, Colo. 
Admitted 

Farm and Home Life Insurance Company ........... Phoenix, Ariz. 

mon trust Life Insurance Co. .................... Duluth, Minn. 





DELAWARE Licensed 

Capital Life Insurance Company ................ Wilmington, Del. 

Interamerican Life Insurance Company .......... Wilmington, Del. 
Admitted 

Interstate Life Insurance Company ................ Newark, N. J. 

Kansas City Life Insurance Company ............Kansas City, Mo. 

National Masonic Provident Association .......... Mansfield, Ohio 

Southern Heritage Life Insurance Company,...... Charlotte, N. C. 

Western Life Insurance Company ................. Helena, Mont. 


GEORGIA Examined 

Pilgrim Health and Life Insurance Co. .............. Augusta, Ga. 

IDAHO Incorporated 

Perpetual Security Life Insurance Company .......... Boise, Idaho 
Admitted 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York ...... New York, N. Y. 

Converted to Mutual 

Pacific Life Benefit Association ................¢. +, Lewiston, Idaho 
Examined 

Gem State Mutual Life Association .............. Pocatello, Idaho 

Idaho Mutual Benefit Association ................0-- Boise, Idaho 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

Associated Life Insurance Company ................. Chicago, Ill. 
Admitted 


American States Life Insurance Company ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Home Owners Life Insurance Company ...... Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 







IOWA Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York ........ New York, N. Y. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
Allstate Life Insurance Company ..............2200006: Skokie, Ill. 
American States Life Insurance Co. ............. Indianapolis, Ind. 
LOUISIANA Licensed 





Bienville Service Ins. Co. of Louisiana .......... New Orleans, La. 
National Investors Life Ins. Co. of Louisiana ...... Baton Rouge, La. 
Star Life Insurance Company ............-...0-- Baton Rouge, La. 
Young Service Life Insurance Company .............. Ferriday, La. 









Security Life and Accident Company 


eosin sw kimiod Denver, Colo. 
State Life Insurance Company 










American Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of ‘North Carolina 







Citizens Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ......... 
mpire State Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 








NORTH CAROLINA Examined 


American Guaranty Life Insurance Company ... 
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Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York ........ New York, N. Y. 
MARYLAND Admitted 


Sd Der <0 6 Reo Indianapolis, Ind. 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
State Farm Life Insurance Company .............-- Bloomfield, Ill. 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
American States Life Insurance Company ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
MONTANA Admitted 


pee he 5 sb New York, N. Y. 


Lick dine Raleigh, N. C. 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company ............... Allentown, Pa. 
NEBRASKA Admitted 
National Old Line Insurance Company ........... Little Rock, Ark 
NEVADA Admitted 


.Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pics tairicw as Jamestown, N. Y. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company .........-..2-e.eeees Skokie, Ill. 
American Life Insurance Co: of New York ........ New York, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 

Allstate Life Insurance Company .........-....20ee00ee Skokie, Ill. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 





Charlotte Liberty Mutual Insurance Company ....Charlotte, N. C. 
Pilot Life Insurance Company ................ Greensboro, N. C. 
Sturdivant Life Insurance Company ........ No. Wilkesboro, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York . ..New York, N. Y. 
General Life Company of America ................ Seattle, Wash. 


OHIO Admitted 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada .... 
Standard Life and Accident Insurance Co. . 
Western Life Insurance Company .......... 
OKLAHOMA Admitted ; 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York ........New York, N. Y. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Phila. ....... Philadelphia, Penna. 


-Toronto, Canada 
- Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Helena, Mont. 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 

American Independent Life Insurance Co. ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gateway Life Insurance Company ................ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Independent Slovak Beneficial Society of Charleroi ..Charleroi, Pa. 
Pioneer Life Insurance Company ................ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Serb National Federation ....... ........--Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee Ee ee er Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Licensed 

Great Eastern Life Insurance Company .. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Incorporated 

Rural Life & Accident Insurance Company ... 
Admitted 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York . 

Cherokee Credit Life Insurance Company 

Security Benefit Life Insurance Company 


Examined 


..Providence, R. | 
..Columbia, S. C. 
..New York, N. Y. 


...Macon, Ga. 
..Topeka, Kans. 


Sureway Life Insurance Company .... Columbia, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Allstate Life Insurance Company : . Skokie, Ill. 
American United Life Insurance Company ...Indianapolis, Ind. 
Time Insurance Company ... ape: ..Milwaukee, Wis. 
University Life Insurance Co. of America .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
TENNESSEE Licensed 
Lincoln American Life Insurance Company .. ..Memphis, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 


American Heritage Life Insurance Company ......Jacksonville, Fla. 
American Investment Life Insurance Co. ........ Nashville, Tenn. 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 
Security Benefit Life Insurance Company ... -Topeka, Kan. 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company Baltimore, Md. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

American Republic Insurance Company ....... 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company ... 


. .Des Moines, lowa 
..Montclair, N. J. 


Security Benefit Life Insurance Company .......... Topeka, Kans. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
Farm and Home Life Ins. Company ................Phoenix, Ariz. 
WYOMING Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York ........New York, N. Y. 
United Security Life Company .. ; ..Des Moines, lowa 
ALASKA Admitted 
American Life Ins. Co. of N. tase New York, N. Y. 
HAWAII Ra TOES 


Rushmore Mutual Life Insurance Co. . Rapid City, S. D. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 5 
JANUARY 


29-30 Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, 52nd annual, King Ed- 

ward, Toronto. 
FEBRUARY 

20-21 N. Y. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, general agents and 

mgrs. meeting, Gideon Putnam, Saratoga. 
MARCH 

16-18 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency management 

conf., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
APRIL 

20-22 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., a&s, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

24-25 Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual sales con- 
gress, Jayhawk, Topeka. 

29-1 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, zone 5, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs. 

MAY 

46 Health Ins. Inst., Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 

68 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., comb. cos. conf., 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 

14-15 Fraternal Field Managers’ Assn., Raddison Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 

17-20 Ins. Accounting and Statistical Assn., 37th annual, Ambas- 


sador, Atlantic City. 











Our thanks to the millions of policyholders and friends across 
the nation whose confidence over the years has enabled Western 
and Southern to share with them the great benefits provided 
through the purchase of life insurance. 


WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, 
President 








OMPANY — 


CINNATI, OHIO 
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e°¢@ The only true measures of the 
appropriateness of an executive’s 
compensation are the weight of his 
responsibilities, the importance of 
his decisions, and the value of his 
contribution to the company’s well- 
being. However, there must be a 
certain correlation between the sala- 
ries paid executives by different 
companies in an industry and by 
companies in other industries. 
Otherwise, a particular company or 
a whole industry will have trouble 
competing for the talent it must have 
to grow. A study of Executive Com- 
pensation by life companies of vary- 
ing sizes, along with a comparison 
of the life insurance industry with 
other industries, is given on page 20. 


eee When a business executive 
dies, the resulting liabilities can be 
reasonably forecast—final expenses, 
estate and inheritance taxes and cash 
needed under buy and sell agree- 
ments to purchase the business in- 
terest from the estate. However, 
when total disability occurs, deliv- 
ering a crippling blow to the con- 
tinuity of a business, an unkown lia- 
bility is presented since the length 
of illness cannot be determined, nor 
whether death may follow a _ pro- 
longed period of disability. Since 
this risk is one of the greatest that 
can be faced by any individual, why, 
asks our author on page 25, has not 
more Disability Income Insurance 
been written-to protect a business 
from the loss of its most valuable as- 
set, the executive or owner? 


*¢® An interesting system of Elec- 
ironic Shorthand has eliminated the 
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time wasting method of sending 
clerks from floor to floor in order 
to obtain needed files. See page 31. 


ee° Companies installing electronic 
computers have to make a number 
of major decisions, a principal one 
being whether conversion will be ac- 
complished application by applica- 
tion, or by consolidated functions. 
The company described on page 37 
decided on the latter. A greater part 
of their report deals with Electronic 
Dividend Accounting, this 
function illustrates a_ particularly 
efficient use of the equipment they 
chose. 


since 


eee The Combined Operations Sys- 
tem of electronic data processing is 
based upon the use of one record for 
each policy to contain all data re- 
quired for the many operations that 
were formerly performed separately 
by different departments. A major 
saving in file maintenance is 
achieved, greater accuracy is main- 
tained, much repetition is avoided, 
and of course, a tremendous amount 
of time is saved. The first company 
to employ one of the large EDP 
units, reports on page 43, what they 
have accomplished since installation. 


eee An agent can “program” for 
years and never make a sale; he 
needs to engage in “program sell- 
ing.”” The distinction between the 


two is considered on page 67. Once 
the difference is realized, the next 
obstacle to overcome is a time-con- 
suming method involving a lot of 
detail in order to achieve the advan- 





tages of this technique. See Pro- 
gramming vs. Program Selling. 


eee The right ideas, in the right 
sequence, expressed with the right 
words, and coupled with verbal and 
physical skill, is a proven formula 
for being a more successful salesman. 
Furthermore, to develop an out- 
standing sales presentation, it is nec- 
essary to rehearse, practice, obtain 
criticism, revise, and be constantly 
open to learning as much as possible. 
For greater sales, higher prestige, 
increased respect, The Sales Track 
is the Trick, says our author on page 
71. 


eee If a sample is taken at random 
from a larger group, and if the 
sample taken is large enough, the 
sample tends to follow the same dis- 
tribution pattern as the whole group. 
That briefly is the statistical and 
mathematical Work Sam- 
pling. Mathematical precision can- 
not, of course, be expected, but the 
results will be within a known de- 
gree of accuracy. The method has 
a number of uses such as the sub- 
stantiation of requests for additional 
equipment or personnel by providing 
line supervisors with the factual in- 
formation they need. Its advan- 
tages include economy and usually 
greater cooperation by employees. 
See page 75. 


basis of 


eee In Underwriting Habits and 
Moral Risks the degree and _ fre- 
quency of drinking must of course 
be considered, but the underlying 
cause is just as important. It may be 
just a matter of sociability or the 
applicant may be a worrier, bored 
or neurotic. In any of the last three 
cases he is a potential or actual prob- 
lem drinker. Care should be taken 
to relate the inspection report to 
the man’s surroundings since what 
might be thought of as an occasional 
social drink in one group may be 
criticized as excessive in a less toler- 
ant one. In considering a morals 
risk, the biggest hazard is the nature 
of the character of the individual in- 
volved. Some of the problems in this 
field, along with several interesting 
examples are discussed on page 79. 
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One Goal... 


and three ways to reach if 


Announcing the 1958-59 advertising campaign 
of the INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE designed 
to develop a_public which is better informed 





e on the role of life insurance in family life. 


e on the operation of the life insurance 
business for the public good. 


e on the position of the life insurance 
business in the fight against inflation. 


Why we are taking three roads to reach our objective... 


Possibly the importance of the Co-operative Adver- 
tising program has never been greater than it will 
be over the coming year. 

Combined with the continuing necessity of giv- 
ing the people of America a greater understanding 
of their life insurance, there is the current feeling 
that the basic facts about our business should be 
better known by everyone who owns or may own 
a life insurance policy. In addition, it is still an 
obligation of the business to fight inflation. 

Thus, on these pages, you will find examples of 
the three roads—three different series of advertise- 
ments—to reach one destination: a better informed 
public. 


And yet, there is a common denominator that holds 
them together as securely as though they were one. 
For each has as its objective the goal of placing 
favorable facts about our business and our product 
before various segments of the public. Each does 
it by offering visible evidence of performance. 


I think you will agree that it is a campaign which 
cannot help but add to the stature which life insur- 
ance already enjoys in the minds of so many niil- 
lions of Americans. 


Mpppe President, 


Institute of Life Insurance 
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THE STORY BEHIND YOUR LIFE INSURANCE -No 


One way to measure 
a business 


—study its customers, 
one by one 
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More than 4 million “opinion leaders” 
will be reached by each of 13 factual 
messages such as this in Time, News- 
week, and U.S. News & World Report. 








How to get a raise 






So much 


to be 


entrusted 











At first a parent's arms mark the 
boundaries of a child's world. 
But as the months and years pass, 
he pushes back those limits to 
reach eagerly for toys to play 
with . . . for things to learn. 

A teddy bear, a ball, a new 





It's life insurance. Sufficient 
life insurance is a parent's prom- 
ise of a full and happy youth for 
his child. It means that the child 
can choose his way of life when 
he is ready—with no need to take 
on adult responsibilities too soon. 

Life insurance—a couple of 



























































sheets of crackly paper yet 
° caught within its folds, the story 
and not a rise of a child's future. 
1 or Lire I 
488 Madison Ave.,New York 22,N.Y. 
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To demonstrate the part of life insurance in the 
fight against inflation, advertisements like this, when 
needed, will reach a large number of the public. 


Beginning in October in daily newspapers and week! magazines 


During the coming year you will see not just one, but 
three series of advertisements sponsored by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Yet all three are directed towards a 
single goal. They are simply different approaches, each 
developed to present its particular theme in the most 
effective way to millions of readers. 


One is already familiar to you—the “Good Provider” 
series which first appeared in the Spring. The wide- 
spread public acceptance which these advertisements 
received then is an indication of how well they portray 
the role of life insurance in family life. Fifteen more of 
these messages are scheduled for insertion in daily 
newspapers beginning October 13. 


Two new series will also start this Fall. One, designed 


to present vital facts about life insurance and the life in- 


surance business, will be directed primarily at opinion 
leaders through full pages in 13 issues each of Time, 
Newsweek and U.S. News & World Report. 


And, ready to continue life insurance leadership in 
the fight against inflation, should these pressures con- 
tinue to mount, will be a series of thoughtful messages 
alerting the public to the dangers of inflation. 


As in the past, reprints of each advertisement will be 
available, without cost, to life insurance companies and 
their agents. 


* e 
Institute of Life Insurance 
Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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G. Witi1aM CoRFIELD 


August 29, 1958 
Mr. Donald N. Adamson, Manager 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
385 East Green Street, Suite 305 
Pasadena, California 


Dear Don: 


It was no easy decision for me to resign from a position which 
had paid me a substantial annual salary over several years and 
to enter into an entirely new field. Like most people I wanted 
security, but I finally made a decision that I did not want to settle 
for security alone. I came to the conclusion that the type of 
security I really wanted for myself and my family, was an 
opportunity for a career that placed no ceiling or limitations on my 
income. This thought motivated my association with The Franklin 
Life Insurance Company as a member of your agency. 


After looking around and interviewing a number of well-known 
insurance companies, my decision to cast my lot with you and 
The Franklin Life was due almost entirely to the salability of 
our exclusive merchandise which puts us pretty much beyond the 
range of competition and enables us to serve the public in a 
unique manner, 


Each year with Franklin Life, my income has progressed 
steadily upwards. During the first eight months of 1958, I have 
delivered 174 new contracts. My first year commissions alone have 
exceeded $12,000 for the year to date. I fully anticipate that my 
first year income, exclusive of renewal commissions, will exceed 
$18,000 at year-end. 


In closing I wish to express my appreciation for the valued 
cooperation received from you, Mr. George A. Landis, our State 
Manager, and his staff, and our Home Office. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. William Corfield 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 








Lhe Friendly 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Jbree Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
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20 Year Net Costs 


HE ANNUAL TABLES OF COMPARABLE NET COSTS are 
i pe on pages following. The lowest rate for a 
policy of $10,000 face amount is used, for both history 
and present scale rates. The basis of the figures is 
exactly the same as in past years. That is to say, they 
are figured on a 20 year basis, which for the actual his- 
tory figures, means the issues of 1938. For the present 
scale figures it represents the scale in force today, paid 
on policies from one to twenty years old. In the case 
of some companies, where the premium rates have 
changed, or the reserve basis, this latter comparison 
would be of little value, and in such case the present 
scale is the payment that would be made on such pol- 
icies if they had been issued at the current rates. Only 
the yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty year 
totals divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, 
the costs on life insurance policies are not flat, but tend 
to be higher in the early years and to‘ decrease in the 
later years, the figures we show being an arbitrary 
averaging of these costs over the twenty year period. 
The only deductions made are for the dividends paid— 
in all cases cash values are available in addition. 

Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 2 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are ca:ried on in the U. S. 

As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies, these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assump- 
tion from 3%% to 3% (some to 2%, 2%% or 2%4%), 


or otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 


For October, 1958 


In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy 
in the 20th year as the Full’ Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the three groups of companies that appear in 
the Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation be- 
comes automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, 
because here we are dealing with policies that have 
matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all 
of the policyholders receive $10,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the 
cash values allowed by the different companies, but 
upon maturity, which is the basis of the figures used 
for our table, all are the same. These companies have 
therefore been arranged in one group. 

We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have 
been separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
medium averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $186.40 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $306.00 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment $427.44 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1947 
were, for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year 
Endowment: $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46, respectively, 
in 1948, $21.61, $33.53 and $45.02, in 1949, $21.53, 
$33.71 and $45.05, in 1950, $21.15, $33.14 and $44.76, 
in 1951, $21.05, $33.03 and $44.63, in 1952, $20.61, 
$33.01 and $44.52, in 1953, $20.27, $32.77 and $44.31, 
in 1954, $20.15, $32.39 and $43.80, in 1955, $19.24, 
$31.92 and $43.52, in 1956, $19.22, $31.66 and $43.57, 
in 1957, $19.01, $31.27 and $43.06. 

On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1943, $20.55; in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.55; 
in 1946, $20.58; in 1947, $20.66; in 1948, $20.72: in 
1949, $20.80 ; in 1950, $20.87 ; in 1951, $20.89; in 1952, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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20 Year Net Costs—Continued 


$21.07; in 1953, $21.14; in 1954, $21.26; in 1955, 
$20.50; in 1956, $20.98; in 1957, $21.04. Other com- 
parisons may be obtained by consulting the tables 
hereafter and the showing in our July, 1943 News. 

Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Further- 
more, we felt that there was too much emphasis on 
present scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and 
widely, and also on surrendered policies, as it is not 
the purpose of life insurance to be surrendered for its 
cash value, but rather to be held to maturity or at least 
to advanced ages for retirement benefits. The net set-up 
we believe accomplishes these purposes. It also ac- 
complishes a comparison of the “actual results” basis 
and the companies’ present dividend scale, which seems 
to lend increased value to both of these figures. 

There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no kndwn basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times hefore twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in the past years. 

Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this. 
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$10,000 Continuing Policies, Age 35, Dividends Deducted—20 Year Averages, Actual History (Issues of 1938) and Present (1958) Scale 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
All Cash Values $10,000 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


“History” Cash Values $6,090 Up 


ORDINARY LIFE 
“History” Cash Values $3,260 Up 


1958 


Scale (x) 


Actual 
History 


1958 
No. Company 
Jefferson Standard 
2 Manua 


Scale (x) 
$285.20 


Actual 
History 


Company 


Jefferson St 
2 Connecticut Mutual ..... 


No. 


1958 


Scale (x) 
ca$206.01 


Actual 
History 
a$181.27 


Company 


Metropolitan .......;... 
2 Great-West (Canada) .. 


No. 
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284.20 
293.78 
293.68 
316.89 
315.65 
292.09 
a311.66 
ca340.40 
309.12 
N.B. 
285.10 
a293.06 
2307.80 
296.16 
a305.03 
318.82 
306.02 
302.66 
309.70 


$284.70 
294.99 
294.99 
295.39 
298.74 
300.40 
300.11 
a300.59 
a301.35 
301.80 
304.90 
305.50 
306.59 
2306.70 
307.17 
a307.59 
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5 Northwestern National 

6 Continental American 
Equitable (N. Y.) ...... 
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Equitable (Iowa) 


7 Provident Mutual 
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13 New England Life ..... 
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19 Sun Life (Canada) 
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How Pacific Mutual does more 


for Agency Managers... 


eee eee OOo Ore 6 


with ee 


"Planned Money” . 


the A-B-C’s of simple 
programming 





Agents are easily trained and quickly achieve substantial 
quality production under the “Planned Money” simple 
programming system. 

This Life Advertisers Association National Award win- 
ning program is complete in itself and includes its own 
Trainer's Guide and Agent’s Training Manual. 

Using “Planned Money;’ Agents easily hold the pros- 
pect’s attention while moving quickly through the Visual 
Fact Finding Questionnaire, Automatic Calculator and 
Chart into the close. “Planned Money” makes one inter- 
view programming sales a reality! 

Exclusive with Pacific Mutual, “Planned Money” is one 
of the most successful programming methods in the life 
insurance industry. 


»..@ company that looks to the future! Pacific Mutucrl, 


Life Insurance Company 


HOME oFFice: Los Angeles, California 





aeceident and health 
experience 


CCIDENT AND HEALTH insurance is underwritten by 
some 875 companies and totals over $3% billion in 
pnniial premiums. Experience is reported in five general 
ratevories of which the largest and fastest growing is 
proup, the annual premiums of which now exceed $2 
billion. The following tabulation includes both stock 
pnd mutual carriers with the experience shown sepa- 
ately for the life and fire and casualty carriers. Life 
pmpanies which file accident department statements 
(such as The Travelers) are included in the life com- 
pany aggregates rather than in the fire and casualty 
figures. 
The combined loss and expense ratio on the total 
accident and health business written in the life field 


(nearly $3 billion) is 1.5 points higher than the over-al 
combined ratio reported by the fire and casualty com- 
panies due to the predominance of group business with 
its high loss incurred ratio (89.1% of premiums earned ). 
In general, except for the group business, the loss ratios 
are higher and the expense ratio lower for the fire and 
casualty companies than for the life companies. How- 
ever, the very large volume of group written in the life 
field (nearly two-thirds of the total life and accident and 
health business written by such carriers) on a high loss 
ratio—low expense ratio basis brings the over-all life 
company loss ratio higher (by 8.1 points) and expense 
ratio lower (by 6.6 points) than for the fire and casualty 
underwriters. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH AGGREGATES DECEMBER 31, 1957 


* 


Prem. 
Written 


537 Life Insurance Cos. 
i _$ 87,075 
293,748 
186,815 
387,575 
1,949,642 


$2,904,855 


338 Fire and Cas. Ins. Cos. 

Accident $ 
Accident and Health 

Non-cancellable 

Hospital and Medical 


54,725 
152,660 
31,620 
160,992 
343,004 


Totals 743,001 


875 Companies 1957 Aggregates 
Accident 

Accident and Health 
Non-cancellable 

Hospital and Medical 


141,800 
446,408 
218,435 
548,567 
2,292,646 


Totals $3,647,856 
825 Companies 1956 Aggregates 
Accident 

Accident and Health 
Non-cancellable 

Hospital and Medical 

Group 


$ 135,247 
411,008 
186,703 
499,166 

1,992,003 
$3,224,127 
~ Last 000 omitted. + Incurred to premiums earned. 


For October, 1958 


* T t * 
Prem. Loss Exp. Comb. Undr. 
Earned Ratio Ratio Ratio P. or L. 


$ 87,872 
293,381 
175,028 
384,002 

1,967,137 


$2,907,420 


39.8 
50.0 
45.0 
56.7 
89.1 


76.7 


48.9 
47.5 
49.6 
39.4 
10.4 


21.7 


88.7 
97.5 
94.6 
96.1 
99.5 


98.4 


$ 10,304 
6,965 
3,748 

13,501 
11,833 


$ 46,351 


45.1 
57.9 
43.9 
60.2 
83.2 


68.6 


$ 52,594 
149,888 
29,724 
161,064 
338,844 


732,114 


48.0 
37.5 
40.7 
34.6 
17.0 


28.3 


93.1 
95.4 
84.6 
94.8 
100.2 


96.9 


2,588 
5,849 
3,805 
8,481 
-1,576 


19,147 


140,466 
443,269 
204,752 
545,066 
2,305,981 


$3,639,534 


41.8 
52.7 
44.8 
57.7 
88.3 


75.1 


48.6 
44.1 
48.3 
38.0 
11.4 


23.0 


90.4 
96.8 
93.1 
95.7 
99.7 


98.1 


12,892 
12,814 

7,953 
21,982 
10,257 


65,498 


$ 134,358 
399,733 
173,460 
497,808 

1,970,958 


$3,176,317 


42.5 
51.7 
46.6 
56.8 
85.8 


73.0 


48.1 
45.4 
48.4 
38.0 
11.3 


23.5 


90.6 
97.1 
95.0 
94.8 
97.1 


96.5 


12,124 
6,128 
2,223 

25,427 

55,818 


$101,720 


t Incurred to premiums written. 








D. RONALD DANIEL 
McKinsey and Company 
Management Consu 
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in force in the 
is includes ordi- 
, and industrial insur- 
ensation figures are for 
"1957. As used in this 
f@, compensation consists of 
yidries and other payments (includ- 
ng bonuses) actually made to an 
individual during the year, but ex- 
cludes amounts contributed by a 
company to an individual’s retire- 
ment program, gains realized on 
stock option or stock purchase plans, 
and other “fringe” benefits. All data 
were obtained from state insurance 
departments. Compensation of agents 
was not included in the survey. 
Before examining the results of 
the survey it is important to consider 
the problem of making comparisons 
of an individual company with in- 








































Compensation Patterns 


Jn presenting the findings of the 
Survey, this article will define the 
executive compensation patterns that 
exist within the life insurance indus- 
try. Such industry patterns can, if 
they are soundly utilized, provide a 
frame of reference within which in- 
dividual companies can appraise 
their own executive compensation 
practices. The article also includes, 
as a secondary bench mark for the 
self-evaluation process, some of the 
key findings of McKinsey & Com- 
pany’s Fourth Annual Survey of 
Top-management Compensation, a 
study of 642 companies in eighteen 
major industries. The complete re- 
sults of this over-all survey, which 
did not include the life insurance in- 
dustry, are contained in an article 
in the September-October issue of 
the Harvard Business Review. 





A yardstick of effectiveness 
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ustry statistics. Such statistics in 
dicate what companies are doing anq 

not necessarily what they should by 
doing. Moreover, differences ir 

operating polices (general agencie 

versus branch offices), product ling 
(ordinary, group, industrial, and 
accident and sickness insurance) 

and organization structure (degreq 
of decentralization) demand tha 

such comparisons be made with care 
and intelligence. However, as long 
as these differences are recognized 
and are weighed when making an 
evaluation, companies will find such 
comparisons to be both interesting 
and useful. Moreover, in the long 
run an individual company’s com- 
pensation practices must be some- 
what in line with those of other com- 
panies in the industry in order for it 
to compete successfully in the 
“executive” labor market. 

An important cornerstone in the 
executive compensation program of 
any company is the compensation of 
the chief executive officer. Earnings 
of the other members of the man- 
agement team are generally related 
to that of the chief executive on the 
basis of the comparative importance 
of responsibilities assigned, decisions 
made, and risks assumed. 

Because of the key role played by 
the top man in setting the earnings 
pattern for his company, an analysis 
of the compensation of chief execu- 
tive officers is a logical point to begin 
an evaluation of an entire industry. 

Accordingly, total 1957 compensa- 
tion for the chief executives of each 
of the twenty-nine companies in the 
survey was compared with company 
size as measured by three yardsticis: 


¢ Assets 
¢ Premium income 
* Insurance in force 
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EXHIBIT I 


Compensation of Chief Executive Related 
to Premium Income 


TOTAL COMPENSATION 
(te theesands of dellers) 
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PREMIER WNCOME (ie millions of dellers) 


Exhibit I demonstrates the rela- 
tionship between compensation and 
premium income. Each dot repre- 
sents a company. The middle line is 
the mathematically fitted trend line 
that best represents the relationship 
between compensation and size. The 
lines on either side of the trend line 
define a lower and upper range with 
an interval of 60%. This is an 
arbitrary spread and is shown to 
suggest the extent of deviations from 
the trend line. 

The comparisons of compensation 
to assets and insurance in force pro- 
duced similar trends and therefore 
are not shown. 

Reading from Exhibit I it can be 
estimated that the chief executive of 
acompany with premium income of 
$50 million earned $62,000 by in- 
dustry standards, that the top man 
of a company with $100 million in 
premium income earned $73,000, and 


that the head of a $500 million com¢ 


pany was paid $104,000. The ayvér 
age compensation of the twenty tit 
chief executives in the s 
$89,775, 

The 60% spread die 
the trend line in Es 
arbitrarily select¢ 
companies to, 


a chief executive’s salary. Thus, if 
the bottom of the scale for the top 
job in a particular company is $50,- 
000, the upper limit would be 60% 
higher or $80,000. Inspection of 
Exhibit I indicates that of the 
twenty-nine companies surveyed, 
nineteen are within this range, five 
are above it, and five are below it. 
This represents a fairly high degree 
of conformity to the industry trend 
line. Such conformity, of course, 
may be coincidental rather than the 
result of a studied effort on the part 
of individual companies to cluster 
about an industry average. 


Top-level Executives 


It has been pointed out that the 
compensation of the chief executive 
generally sets the pattern for a given 
company. Therefore, the earnings of 


the second, third, and fourth highest |. 
paid executives in the home office ef 


each company were examined t 
termine their percentage relgtt 
the compensation of the chief 
tive. 
The 


table in 









EXHIBIT III 
Compensation Related to Premium Income for 
Chief Executive and 2nd, 3rd and 4th Highest 
Paid Executives—29 Life Companies 


Tota ComprmsaTion 
Che thessends of dellers? 
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tion practices of compani¢és, Despite 
this extreme spread, diowever, the 
industry trend linesfor the second, 
third, and fourthAighest paid execu- 
tives are nearly parallel to the trend 
line of the chief executive. This can 
be seen in*Exhibit 111. It indicates a 
relatively consistent percentage rela- 
tionship between the top man and 
Pik “executive team in all sizes of 





























se? commonly used indicator of an 
“executive” is the $10,000 level of 


: sunwal compensation. Because of the 
_ popular acceptance of this critérion, 
= analysis was made of individuals 


exceeded this amount 
*h of the twenty-nine 
% mm the survey. This re 
fad both home office and 
but excluded agents. 
Afinued on the next page) 


utives Related to the Earnings 
Executive 


Median for 21 Median for 8 


Industry Mutual Stock 
Range Companies Companies 

36-100% 63% 63% 

28- 98 54 $9 

27— 92 47 46 
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DISCOVER 
THE 
DIFFERENCE 








HE DID IN 1876* 
YOU CAN IN 1958 


You can Discover the Difference in 
1958 faster and easier than he did. 
If you’re like many life underwriters 
you've been searching for the company 
which can help you make life insurance 
a career instead of a job without a defi- 
nite future. We feel we are the com- 
pany with the difference . here’s 
why: 

@ Top first year and renewal commis- 
sions for General Agents and Agents. 
(Liberal vesting provisions.) 

Office allowance to General Agents. 
Lifetime service fee. 
Liberal retirement plan. 


Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 


Disability income when sick or 
disabled. 


Group life insurance. 

Complete portfolio of modern policy 
forms for better production. 
Excellent sub-standard facilities en- 
abling you to serve a larger clientele. 


Important? Of course, because isn’t it 
true . . . you've been so busy creat- 
ing security for others you’ve forgotten 
the most important person of all — 
yourself — and your own security at 
age 65? 

For more detailed information on these 
important differences contact: 

MARC F. GOODRICH, C.L.U., 
Assistant Director of Agencies 
*ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
whose desire to discover the dif- 
ference which voices transmitted 
over wire would make, invented 


and successfully used the tele- 
phone in 1876 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Founded 1892 
A Mutual, Legal Reserve Company 
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EXHIBIT IV 


Percentage Distribution of Personnel Earning Over $10,000 in 1957 


Six Companies 


Nine Com- Fourteen 








Over-all with 5,000 panies with Companies with 
Industry Employeesor _1,000-4,999 Less than 1,000) 
Salary Range Average More Employees Employees 
$10,000-$14,999 65.7% 68.0% 59.0% 57.1% 
15,000- 19,999 17.1 16.3 19.4 20.4 
20,000— 24,000 7.5 6.8 9.3 9.7 
25,000— 29,999 3.7 3.4 4.5 5.1 
30,000— 39,999 3.2 2.9 3.6 4.5 
40,000— 49,999 1.5 1.5 2.3 tt 
50,000 and up 1.3 1.1 1.9 2.1 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Exhibit IV shows the distribution 
of personnel earning over $10,000 in 
1957 by salary ranges. These data 
are given for the industry as a whole 
and for three size groupings of com- 
panies—organizations with more 
than 5,000 employees (six com- 
panies ), organizations between 1,000 
and 5,000 employees (nine com- 
panies), and organizations with less 
than 1,000 employees (fourteen com- 
panies). A quick comparison dis- 
closes that the six largest companies 
have a somewhat higher percentage 
in the $10-15,000 range than the 
smaller organizations and slightly 
lower percentages in the salary 
brackets above $15,000. 

The relationship between the num- 
ber of employees earning over $10,- 
000 and company size as measured 
by the total number of employees is 
shown in Exhibit V. The trend line 
indicates that the ratio of $10,000- 
per-year executives to the total num- 
ber of employees of a company is 
relatively constant—about 10% over 
the entire size range. pra Pegg 
company with 1,000 employees 


EXHIBIT V 
Number of $10,000 per Year Beseatives 
Related to Number of Employees 


NUMBER OF $10,000 
PER YEAR EXECUTIVES 
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1,000 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


would have ninety executives earn- 
ing over $10,000 and a company with 
4,000 employees would have four 
hundred twenty such executives. 
As was mentioned earlier, the 
survey included twenty-one mutual 
companies, and eight stock com- 
panies. An analysis of each group 
was made, similar to the one made 
for the industry. The results are 
presented in Exhibits IT and VI. 


EXHIBIT VI 
Compensation of Chief Executive Related to 
Premium Income for the Industry, for 
21 Mutual Companies and 8 Stock Companies 


Total Compinsation 
(te thessends of dolters) 
wl rv re oe ee 
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The major conclusion that can 
be reached from Exhibit VI is that 
for organizations of equal size the 
mutual company chief executive re- 
ceives more compensation than the 
stock company chief executive. Thus, 
at a volume of premium income of 
$100 million, the mutual company’s 
chief executive gets $78,000 while 
the stock company’s top man earns 
$64,000. At the $500 million level 
the compensation figures are $11 3,- 
000 and $76,000, respectively. 

A secondary conclusion that can 
be drawn from Exhibit VI is that 
there is considerably less correlation 
between compensation and company 
size in stock companies than in 
mutual companies. For example, in 
the above illustration the compensa- 
tion of the stock company’s chief 
executive increases 19% as premium 
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News 


income increases from $100 million 
to $500 million. The earnings of the 
mutual company’s chief executive, 
however, increase 45% for the same 
gain in premium income, 

From Exhibit II-it can be seen 
that mutual companies compensate 
their second echelon executives at a 
slightly higher rate than stock com- 
panies do. 


Other Industries 


‘o much for the patterns of execu- 
tiv. compensation within the life in- 











surance industry. Comparing these 
patierns with those in other in- 
dustries is no simple task. The 
major problem is one of finding a 
yardstick to serve as the basis of 
comparison. When executive com- 
pensation in one manufacturing in- 
dustry is compared with that in an- 
other, three frequently used common 
denominators are: profits, sales, and 
assets. Each of these presents diffi- 
culties when applied to insurance. 

Profits as found in “make and 
sell” businesses do not exist in 
mutual insurance companies; and 
even in stock companies profits are 
a somewhat elusive concept. Assets, 
of course, are found in all businesses. 
However, the nature and utilization 
of an insurance company’s assets are 
quite different from the nature and 
use of the assets in the automobile 
industry for example. Sales volume 
in a manufacturing industry is nor- 
mally income received from products 
sold. In insurance, sales volume 
generally means the total of the face 
amounts of policies sold although it 
can also mean income—either from 
premiums or from both premiums 
and investments, 

These differences make meaning- 
ful comparisons of life insurance and 
other industries difficult but not im- 
possible. While profits and assets 
must be discarded as poor common 
denominators, sales represent a pos- 
sible basis of comparison. The 
closest equivalent in the insurance 
industry of sales in a manufacturing 
industry is premium income. This 
is because premium income is the 
income received for products sold. 
Admittedly, premium income in- 
cludes a large proportion of renewal 
premiums from policies sold in 
Previous years, and in this sense 
premium income may not truly 
Tepresent current sales volume. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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— because it’s the easiest way to sell life insurance! 


Yes, brokers are talking about Great-West Life’s ‘‘Design for Tomorrow” 
+. . @ series of important changes in premiums, policies and dividends! 


HERE ARE A FEW THINGS THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT: 


i A True Quantity Discount—The premium per $1,000 decreases 
as the amount increases. 


2 Turee SpeciAt Poticies for business and taxation fields. 
® Preferred Whole Life Par (minimum $10,000, ages 0-70). 
® Special Whole Life Non-Par (minimum $10,000, ages 15-70). 
® Maximum Security Par (minimum $10,000, ages 15-70; special 
dividend option on minimum of $25,000). High, early cash values! 
Rates on all three reduced even further by Quantity Discount 
factor. 


3 Repucep Rates ror Women—Preferential rates on two special 
par plans—same high cash values and dividends as paid to men! 


4 Term Rates further improved by Quantity Discount. 


5 STREAMLINED Estate BuiLpER—Great-West’s popular Juvenile plan 
has been made even more attractive . . . in addition, a special option 
for girls makes the policy Two-Plans-in-One—minimum still $1,000. 


6 INCREASED DivipENDs—For the fourth time in five years your Great- 
West participating policyholders benefit in this vital area . . . and 
interest rate on dividend accumulations has been increased to 3.40%. 


And in addition .. . 


Completely new series of Retirement Income plans. 
Low-cost Home Security Policy. 


Home Security Riders to combine with any permanent plan— 
10, 15, 20, 25 years. 


Autopay—A real sales clincher—monthly premiums are automatically 
deducted from regular bank account—the greater savings are passed 
along in a reduced premium. 


“*Design for Tomorrow’’—The modern way to sell life insurance. 
For full details, write or call us today! 


THE 


Great-West Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


BEAD OFFICE ~- Wim mtPese. CAnAoA 















family hospitalization plans! 


Now . . . Quality Hospital-Surgical Expense Plans you will sell with 
pride. Non-Cancellable . . . Guaranteed Renewable to the insured’s 
age 65 (covers the insured’s unmarried, dependent children to their 
age 21) ... Guaranteed Level Premiums . . . Incontestable after 2 years 
. . . All these outstanding Mass. Indemnity features encompassing 
short and long term plans as flexible as your clients’ needs. 


Indemnity 
> |& LIFE SUN 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 





Liberal first year and vested renewal commissions are guaranteed by contract with the Company. 
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Disability Income Insurance 


ROBERT A. BROWN, JR., CLU 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


HE FINANCIAL OR COM MERCIAL 
"| eee resulting from the total 
disability of a business executive 
or owner is often as crippling a 
blow to the continuity of the business 
as physical death, The liabilities re- 
sulting from the physical death can 
be rather accurately forecast, i.e., 
cash needed for final expenses, 
estate and inheritance taxes and cash 
needed under buy and sell agree- 
ments to purchase the business in- 
terest from the estate. However, the 
commercial death presents an un: 
known liability because one can’t 
forecast the length of the disability or 
whether it will be partial or total or 
whether physical death will follow a 
prolonged period of disability. 


Risk Transfer 


One of the functions of a life un- 
derwriter is to expose the financial 
risks affecting the human asset aris- 
ing out of disability or death which 
the business or the family can’t af- 
ford to assume, and to suggest 
methods of risk transfer. One of 
the greatest risks the individual faces 
is that of his partial or total disa- 
bility. Why, then, has not more disa- 
bility income insurance been written 
to protect the business against the 
total disability of the most valuable 
asset that the company possesses— 
the human asset ? 

In the process of analyzing sur- 
vivor purchase agreements, our office 
has observed that most purchase and 
sale agreements are silent and ignore 
the possibility of disability and its 
effect on the continuity of the busi- 
ness. Not to deal with this problem 
but rather to leave it to the forces of 
unforeseen circumstances and events 
cai: be expensive, if not fatal, to the 
continuity of a business. 

(ne question that any thoughtful 
business man or his adviser will ask 
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is, what are the chances of disability 
and how costly are disabling acci- 
dents or sickness to the business? 
According to the statistics of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, every four minutes someone is 
permanently disabled. Annually, 
more than ten million individuals 
in our country suffer injuries which 
disable them temporarily or per- 
manently. The National Safety 
Council, in describing the cost of 
accidents in 1952, said that the wage 
losses due to temporary inability 
to work, lower wages after returning 
to work due to permanent impair- 
ment, and the present value of future 
earnings of those totally inca- 
pacitated or killed in accidents, 
amounted to over three billion dol- 
lars. It should be borne in mind 
that this report does not include the 
wage losses or the present value of 
future earnings of those totally in- 
capacitated resulting from sickness. 

A study of the 1952 Report of 
Mortality and Morbidity Experience 
compiled by the Society of Actuaries 
has developed some interesting con- 
clusions. It has been revealed that 
the chance of a person suffering a 
long term disability, i.e., one lasting 
three months or longer, is much 
greater than the chance of death oc- 
curring during his working lifetime. 
For example, at age 40, the hazard 
of such disability is 2.3 times as 
great as the risk of dying. 


Average Duration 


In order to get the complete pic- 
ture, it is necessary to take into 
account the average duration of long 
term disabilities as well as the rate of 
occurrence. Statistics show that such 
long term disabilities last on the 
average from four to six and a half 
years, depending on the age at which 
disability occurs. 

A further study of the hazard of 
disability based on the 1952 Society 


of Actuaries’ Report reveals that, of 
a thousand persons who are age 35, 
nearly 33% of them will suffer a 
long term disability (three months 
or longer) before 65. The average 
length of disability of those who suf- 
fer long term disability will be over 
five years, and nearly 30% of this 
group will be disabled for the re- 
mainder of their lifetime. 

These statistics clearly indicate 
that the hazard of long term disa- 
bility is a major one. 


Particularly Vulnerable 


In a typical sole proprietorship, 
the owner of the business usually 
manages all departments. He is 
head of the credit, receiving and 
shipping, purchase, and sales de- 
partments. He is the president, 
secretary-treasurer, comptroller and 
board of directors, all wrapped in 
one. The sole proprietor and his 
family are particularly vulnerable to 
the effect of disability because his is 
usually a one-man business in so far 
as executive duties are concerned 
and consequently, it would be diffi- 
cult for his business to continue 
producing income unless he were on 
the job full time. The disability of 
the sole proprietor results in addi- 
tional overhead costs if he attempts 
to continue his business when 
disabled. His payroll and other busi- 
ness expenses continue, the home 
expenses continue, and a third and 
new type of overhead presents it- 
self in the form of doctor bills, hos- 
pital expenses, drugs, and a host of 
other costs that are connected with 
a disabling accident or sickness. 

Even though the sole proprietor 
has been extremely thrifty and saved 
his money, a long disability can 
wreck the financial gains he has 
made up to this point and force him 
to liquidate his capital and savings 
and borrow on his life insurance and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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One of the brightest of the city’s 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 
from 9:00 p.m. 

Air conditioned, of course. 


A true specialty restaurant 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 
roasted, carved and served 
to your order. 


eee ee 


MEN'S BA 


Strictly stag — is this all mole 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good tolk. 
Plus sports events on TV. 


TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It's a Cleveland habit to 
say — “Meet me at the Patio." 





we Coffee Shop 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy a tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meal. 





Chetlud, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Disability Income—Continued 


from banks in order to continue even 
a reduced standard of living. The 
acquisition of a disability policy that 
would pay a monthly income during 
such a crisis would be considered 
good business judgment by anyone 
who is concerned in such an analysis. 


Double Problem 


In the typical partnership, the 
problem is a double one in that it 
exists for the surviving partner as 
much as it does for the disabled 
partner and his family. The partner- 
ship agreement which provides for 
the disposition of a business interest 
at the death of any partner is quite 
explicit in setting forth the terms of 
the sale in the event of death; the 
purchase price is established and it 
is quite customary for each partner 
to buy life insurance on the other’s 
life to provide the funds to purchase 
the deceased partner’s interest at his 
death. However, the partners should 
not fail to ask themselves the follow- 
ing questions : 

1) Will I continue to share in the 
business earnings in the event of my 
disability in the same percentage as 
if I were actively participating ? 

2) Will my partners, if I am dis- 
abled, be able to continue sufficient 
income payments to me after hiring 
a replacement ? 

3) If I am to buy out my partner in 
the event of his total disability, what 
will I use for money and at what 
price will I buy him out? 

4) Will the business be worth as 
much if one or more partners are 
totally disabled? 

The answers to these questions can 
be set forth in the purchase and sale 
agreement, 

One rather workable arrangement 
that has been developed solves the 
problem as follows: The agreement 
provides that, in the event of total 
disability of a partner, the disabled 
one will share in the earnings of the 
partnership on a gradually reduced 
basis over a period of years. If he 
continues to be totally disabled, the 
minimum share of partnership draw- 
ings can be set to take effect after a 
prescribed period. The partnership 
acquires disability income insurance 
policies on the life of each partner 
with the income payments to be 


made directly to the disabled partner. 
It is further provided that the no:- 
disabled partners will distribute (io 
the disabled one) only the difference 
between what the agreement calls 
for and the amount of the disability 
income insurance payments re- 
ceived by the disabled partner. 

This method protects the con- 
tinuity of income to the disabled 
partner and assures him a minimum 
income regardless of how long he 
is disabled and also assures the sur- 
viving partners that they will not 
have as substantial a drain on their 
funds as they might otherwise ex- 
perience without the disability in- 
surance. The partners do not deduct 
the premiums in computing federal 
income taxes. However, when the 
disabled partner receives the disa- 
bility income directly from the in- 
surance company, it is completely 
free of income tax liability. It can 
also be arranged that after a certain 
period of years the disabled partner 
will not participate in any further 
earnings of the partnership but 
will continue to receive his disa- 
bility income from the insurance 
company and any payments made 
thereafter by the non-disabled part- 
ners will be charged toward the 
retirement of the interest of the dis- 
abled partner. An accountant and 
attorney will deal with the valuation 
problems and the legal aspects of 
such a transaction. However, agree- 
ments such as this, in the case of 
disability, are quite worthless unless 
there is some prearranged method 
of financing the obligation to the 
disabled partner. 


Professional Partnership 


In a_ professional partnership 
where personal services produce the 
income, an arrangement such as de- 
scribed above or a similar plan would 
seem to be essential because a non- 
contributing disabled professional 
partner can be a real problem to the 
surviving active partners. Without 
his continued active participation, 
the whole partnership net income is 
bound to be substantially reduced. 
Business overhead expense ins1r- 
ance is also useful here. 

In a closed corporation, the prob- 
lems are quite similar to those found 
in a partnership and similar provi- 
sions can be set forth in the stock 
purchase or stock retirement agrce- 
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ment as to what will happen in the 
event of total disability of each stock- 
holder. In fact, in one respect the 
corporation has a greater need for 
careful planning in connection with 
disability because the closed corpo- 
ration may find it more difficult to 
justify the salary continuation in the 
event of disability than would a 
partnership. 


Key Men 


The problems of corporations as a 
result of the disability of an execu- 
tive should not be overlooked. The 
adoption of key man and know-how 
insurance has been well established 
in business. However, men “die 
commercially” and this can be just 
as serious financially as physical 
death. 

Key man disability insurance can 
be used to offset the loss arising 
from disability just as key man life 
insurance indemnifies the business 
against physical death. It can be 
used in a number of ways by corpo- 
rations ; for example, to finance sal- 
ary continuation plans in the event 
of disability—most modern compa- 
nies feel a moral responsibility to 
continue a portion of a loyal em- 
ployee’s salary over a_ reasonable 
period during disability. Many com- 
panies have informal salary continu- 
ation plans and others have formal 
plans in order that the employee can 
know what he will receive if disabled. 
With such a disability program, a 
corporation would be well advised 
to set up a reserve for this contin- 
gency. 

What better reserve could be ar- 
ranged than disability insurance? 
The corporation may pay the pre- 
miums and arrange that the policies, 
in event of claim, be paid directly 
to the insured. The premium in this 
case would be deducted by the cor- 
poration in computing the corporate 
federal income tax and is not taxable 
as additional compensation to the 
insured. Up to $100 per week of 
income received by the disabled em- 
ployee is received by him income 
tax free. The Code makes a dis- 
tinction depending on whether the 
income or benefits are received re- 
sulting from an accident or sickness. 
In the former case, benefits are tax 
free from the first day up to $100 
per week. In the latter case, benefits 

(Continued on the next page) 
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TOP MEN 


TOP MONEY 
... and disability 


Every man who specializes in pension and employee 
welfare plans should have a copy of this brochure. * 
The brochure deals with a realistic solution to a problem 
which faces every business and its executive personnel. 


A copy is yours for the asking. Write for brochure D-6. 


* Advertised in Time, October 6, Newsweek, Octo- 


ber 20, and the November issue of Fortune. 
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A large percentage of our fine Home Office 
Staff have received Symbol of Service awards. 
They service in excess of Four Million Dollars 
of business per individual, over one-third 


more than the current industry average. 


UNITED tye ee 2 
NMWaANCe ompany 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. G. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
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Disability Income—Continued 


are taxable for the first seven days 
and not taxable thereafter up to $100 
per week. Even this restriction on 
sickness is removed if the employee 
undergoes at least one day of hospital 
confinement during the period of 
disability. 

The combination of life insurance 
with disability income insurance 
offered by many companies is quite 
useful in financing salary continua- 
tion plans because when it is used 
it pays income regardless of whether 
the need for salary continuation re- 
sults from death or disability. Part 
of the life insurance under such a 
combination plan may be retained 
by the company as key man insur- 
ance; the balance may be used to 
finance the continuance of the key 
man’s salary to his widow, or other 
beneficiary, for a reasonable period 
of time. Such payments, if reason- 
able in amount, are deductible as an 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense and the first $5,000 of pay- 
ments in event of death are tax-free 
income to the beneficiary. If disa- 
bility occurs, the same life insurance 


, 





plan produces disability income di- 
rect to the insured employee, thus 
assuring him of continuing income 
when disabled. 

If the premium waiver provision 
has been endorsed on the life policy, 
more advantages apply. For exam- 
ple, assume the life premium is 
$3,000 per annum and the insured 
becomes totally disabled. After six 
months of disability, the corporation 
can pay to the insured $6,400 per an- 
num (assuming a 52% tax bracket) 
without any out of pocket cost over 
the premium they have agreed to 
pay. This is so because the payment 
of $6,400 is deductible by the cor- 
poration resulting in an after tax cost 
of $3,000 which is the amount of the 
premium to be waived. 

In writing disability income in- 
surance combined with life insurance 
under a cross-ownership plan or 
where the company owns the life 
insurance, one should be careful to 
see that arrangements are made to 
have the disability income payments 
made to the insured and not to the 
owner of the life policy if that is 
the purpose to be achieved. 

Another use by corporations is to 
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indemnify the business for the loss 
of the disabled executive’s services, 
and in this case the policy is owned 
by the employer. Many companies 
have suffered substantial losses when 
one or more of their key operating’ 
personnel or experienced salesmen 
have become disabled. The auto- 
matic flow of income into this busi- 
ness at this time can help compensate 
for this loss. 

The problem is a serious one if 
the salary is continued to the dis- 
abled employee because a new salary 
is needed for his replacement, result- 
ing in double overhead over what 
could be a prolonged period. If 
disability income insurance has not 
been used, the perplexing question 
that management must face is, how 
long can we continue to pay for work 
not being done? 


Most Valuable Asset 


Surely one of the most valuable 
assets a man or a business possesses 
is earning power. The capitalized 
value of an individual’s future earn- 
ing power is so significant in amount 
that its potential loss must not be 
ignored. Disability income insur- 
ance developed because loss of sub- 
stantial earning power is something 
that few of us can afford to assume 
for any prolonged period. With the 
development of disability income in- 
surance to its present level and with 
the writing of this form of protection 
by an increasing number of compa- 
nies, the product is available in many 
well designated plans. 

Before it is more widely used by 
the public, there must be a recogni- 
tion of the problems arising out of a 
disability, not only as it affects the 
family but also as it affects the 
continuity of a business, 

An attempt has been made to de- 
velop this need and to suggest ways 
and means of guarding against the 
serious financial effects of prolonged 
disabilities. The necessity of life 
insurance to capitalize future earning 
power in the event of premature 
death is well established. Disability 
income insurance indemnifies against 
loss of current earning power when 
the income producer “dies commert- 
cially,” and because of this important 
function, it deserves equal attention 
with life insurance in personal and 
business financial planning. 
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CARD RECORD DESKS 


New contemporary design card record 
desks in two sizes, from Yawman and 
Erbe Mfg. Co., Inc., feature a lower over- 
all cabinet height for easier accessibility 
and greater width and depth for greater 
capacity. Drawers are equipped with 
heavy-duty, full, ball-bearing roller suspen- 
sion. The seven-drawer model, designed 
for 5 x 3 cards, holds up to 94,000 cards 
in one cabinet. The five-drawer_cabinet ac- 
commodates 5 x 3, 6 x 4, 8 x 5, and tabu- 
lating cards. Drawers of both units hold 
up to five cross-filing trays. Models are 
available with or without trays. The 
linoleum top posting section with rounded 
corners, optional on right or left, extends 
10 inches beyond the cabinet front, bringing 
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office efficiency 


tray and table operation together. The 
back of the posting section is recessed with 
a shelf 942” deep designed for a waste- 
basket; an opening at the top of the re- 
cessed back permits wastepaper to be 
disposed of from the user side of the desk. 
Newly styled filing drawer pulls are 
equipped with a double thumb latch for 
right or left hand operation. Kneespace 
drawer is equipped with lock and utility 
tray. Cabinets and posting sections are 
available in grey, tan, green and maroon. 


CARD PUNCH 

A desk-top card punch, easy to use as 
a check-writer, and offering greater ef- 
ficiencies in data processing, has been 
developed by Taller & Cooper, Inc. De- 
signed for use where keypunch equipment 
is unavailable, where the volume. of punch- 
ing does not justify the expense of key- 
punch machines and skilled operators, or 
as an auxiliary machine in data processing 
departments, the unit is ideal for adding 
information to already coded cards, or for 
replacing damaged cards without interfer- 
ing with keypunch operations. The ma- 
chine makes possible the direct coding 
onto cards of information in the field, 
eliminating dependence upon written or 
oral reports to transmit data from a re- 
mote location to a central data handling 
office. Portable—weighing only ten pounds 
—and compact—only ten inches in its 
greatest dimension—it is available in 
models to accept either 80-column I.B.M.- 
type or 90-column Remington Rand-type 
tabulating cards. 

To operate, the card to be coded is 
placed in a card receptacle and a selector 
knob turned to choose the consecutive 
group of as many as eighteen columns to 
be punched in a single operation. To select 
the value to be coded into each column, 
each of a series of levers is manually set. 
A punching lever is depressed, automati- 
cally punching to an accuracy of + .002” 
without distortion of the card. As the lever 
automatically returns to its off position 





when released, all levers on the machine 
are automatically cleared to blank positi n, 
This prevents accidental carrying-over o{ 
lever positions from one card to the next, 
The selector knob can now be rotated to 
a new set of positions, and the card again 
punched, or the card may be removed and 
replaced with the next. 

Six, twelve or eighteen lever models cre 
available, for coding as many consecutive 
columns per card in one operation. For 
90-column cards, lever positions of blonk 
plus 0 through 9 are available. For 30. 
column cards, lever positions are blank 
plus 0 through 9, 11 and 12. 





EXECUTIVE CHAIR 

This aluminum executive swivel arm 
chair by Globe-Wernicke has a full back 
and a seat of foam rubber over No-Sag 
springs for greater seating comfort. Offered 
in a choice of eleven combinations of 
upholstery materials and forty-four colors. 
Other features include height and tension 
adjustment, foam rubber cushioning 
throughout, balanced swivel mechanism, 
one-piece noiseless cast aluminum base 
with ball bearing casters, and a brushed 
natural satin finish. 





PHOTOCOPY DESK 

Two lightproof side cabinets with 
magnetic doors for protection of unexposed 
photocopy negative and positive pcpers 
are features of the latest photocopy desk 
from Ampto, Inc. There is also a 16” « 30" 
work surface at the right level for photo 
copy operation, and two 11” x 16” areas to 
hold collating racks, etc. Each cabinet 
measures 11” wide x 16” deep x 16” sigh. 
Of all metal construction, with legs which 
adjust automatically to compensate fo 
floor unevenness, the desk is finished in 
baked hammertone gray. 
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ROBERT A. BRADDOCK 

Ass't Managing Director 

R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


N INSURANCE FIRM is probably 

more dependent on its files than 
is any other business. We need the 
daily report, for example, for almost 
any activity on a policy. This means 
that fast, accurate access to the files 
is vital. Through the installation of 
equipment that sends and receives 
handwritten messages by wire, we 
have been able to couple increased 


{ABOVE—RIGHT) This picture shows the 
operator writing down the necessary infor- 
mation on her transceiver. 


(ABOVE) "Out" card is put in files in place 
of folder. Data on it indicates person to 
whom folder is being sent. 
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speed and accuracy with definite 
savings in clerical costs. 

Our firm, founded in 1889, 
specializes in complete insurance 
protection for businesses and indivi- 
duals, both in this country and 
abroad. Our counselors and techni- 
cians are available without charge to 
our clients, to analyze their insur- 


‘ance needs and develop the most 


sound, economical insurance pro- 
gram possible. 

Our insuring divisions include: 
fire; marine; rate and loss preven- 
tion engineering ; public liability and 
workmen’s compensation; bonds, 
burglary and plate glass; special 
hazards; safety engineering; auto- 
mobile; losses and claims; life, 
health, accident and group; pension 
and_ profit-sharing. 


Growing Pains 


A few years ago, as our business 
volume increased, we outgrew our 
original home offices in Kansas City 
and set up part of our firm in a 
second location nearby. However, 
we found that this created problems 
in communications, delivery of 
papers, and over-all control. So, we 
added four stories to our home office 
building and again consolidated our 
operation. At this time we moved 
our central files from the basement 
to the seventh floor, which was actu- 
ally a finished attic. This move was 
necessary because of the expansion 










of mail room and cafeteria facilities 
in the basement, plus the growth of 
our files. 


When our central files were in the 
basement, underwriting personnel on 
the three existing floors of the build- 
ing would send clerical help down 
to get the file folders they needed. 
Even then, this was wasteful of 
clerical time and we could see that 
it would obviously be even more so 
when the files were on the seventh 
floor—farther from the people who 
needed them. 


Ordered in Writing 


So when we added to the building, 
we installed an electric dumb-waiter 
to transport the file folders from the 
seventh floor to the other floors. 
We also put in TelAutograpb trans- 
ceivers in the central files, and on 
the second and third floors so the 
folders could be ordered in writing. 

The results of this system have 
been quite satisfactory. About one 
thousands units a day are ordered 
out of the central files, yet not one 
clerical employee has to go between 
floors to get them. Delivery of files 
is faster than ever before, which is 
a real value when a customer tele- 
phones in and wants to know—in a 
hurry—if his insurance covers what- 
ever he is about to do. 

In addition, congestion in the 
central filing department is held to 


(Continued on page 34) 
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DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


@ First of IBM’s line of fully transistorized data processing systems is the new IBM 7070—the 
most powerful and completely balanced system in the medium-scale computer field. It com- 
bines, for the first time in a solid-state system, higher storage capacity, faster computing 
speeds, new high-speed input-output units and a complete programming system. In short, 
the IBM 7070 gives more performance per dollar than any system in its class. 





The SYSTEM: Transistor design lowers initial cost, minimizes cooling 
power and maintenance needs. “Building block” design grows as you grow, 
Other exciting features: IBM 7070 “reads,” “writes,” computes simultane- 
ously; provides “automatic priority processing” for most economical use 
of system time. Ninety-nine ‘built-in indexing words—more than in any 
other system—mean fewer operating instructions, faster, simpler pro- 
gramming. RAMAC® files provide immediate access to data. 


The SERVICE: Unmatched IBM systems know-how is part of every 
IBM 7070 “package.” From education of your personnel to top-notch 
service engineering, from program planning to testing—IBM men and 
methods stand by you to assure profitable operation as fast as possible. 
In addition, with the IBM 7070 you will receive a library of advanced 
programs at no extra cost! 


The SAVINGS: Major design breakthroughs make possible lower lease 
or purchase prices, lower operating costs. For example, the IBM 7070 
will sort at least 30% more economically than other computers. And 
equally important are the savings you make through added efficiency and 
more complete management information with the IBM 7070. 
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For further information, call your local IBM 
representative. Ask for free booklet, “IBM 7070.” 
Or write: International Business Machines Cor- 
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this is an 
important moment 
in your business / 


... the moment he sees 
your letter on 


EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


That very first impression your business 
letter makes counts so much. When he 
sees your letter on Coupon Bond, you 
make the finest impression. The texture 
and distinguished appearance of this fa- 
mous paper command respect. That’s why 
so many leading firms have their letter- 
heads and envelopes on Coupon Bond. 
Ask your printer for sample sheets. 
100% Cotton Fiber Extra Number One. 


For Coupon Bond portfolio, write 
AMERICAN WRITING 
PAPER CORPORATION 

reiki} HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS [am 
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Electronic Shorthand—from page 3! 


a minimum despite the volume of re- 
quests it gets. With the exact in- 
formation in writing, it’s a simple 
matter for the clerks to pull the cor- 
rect folders and put them on the 
dumbwaiter. They do not waste time 
writing down phone messages. If 
they did, we couldn’t get by with the 
staff we now have there. 


Current Set-up 


Here is how the system is set up: 

Most of our underwriters are on 
the second floor and the remainder 
are on the third floor—the two floors 
where the transceivers are located. 
When an underwriter needs a daily 
report, or correspondence, or a line 
card from the files, he goes to the 
transceiver. He gives the name of the 
insured to the operator, or writes it 
himself if the operator is away from 
the machine delivering file folders 
she has previously received via the 
dumbwaiter. 

The underwriter or operator 
writes the message on a metal plate 
on the transceiver, using a pen-like 
stylus. The motion of the stylus 
varies the voltage on the wire con- 
necting that transceiver to the one 
in central files. This magnetically 
varies the position of pens on each 
machine. So exactly what is written 
on the plate is written in ink on 
paper in both transceivers. . 

When the message comes in to 
central files, a clerk there tears it 
off the transceiver, slips it under 
the plastic window of an “out” card, 
locates the file folder, puts the “out” 
card in its place, puts the folder on 
the dumbwaiter and dispatches it to 
the correct floor. 

When it arrives there, the opera- 
tor spindles her record of the re- 
quest, then delivers the folder to the 
underwriter who requested it. 


If File Is Missing 


If the central file clerk finds that 
the requested folder is missing, she 
notifies the operator or underwriter 
who ordered it, via transceiver. The 
machines on the second and third 
floors are not interconnected, but 
just communicate with the one in 
central files. A two-position key 
there permits the transceiver to 
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transmit to either of the two in 
dividually. 

Thus, the equipment gives 4 
greater speed than we would havé 
if we sent people after the folders; 
and it is a great deal less expensiv 
It is just as fast as phoning in fo 
them, and considerably more effici 
ent and accurate. This is important 
because with the vast number of 
names we have in our files, things 
like the proper middle initial are 
vital to getting the correct folders. 

And we even find that clients 
coming through our building are 
fascinated by the transceivers. It 
seems they have a fine public rela- 
tions value, which we didn’t foresee 
at all. 


COMPUTER ON ORDER 


AN IBM 305 RAMAC computer is on 
order at Interstate Indemnity Com- 
pany, according to J. A. Markel, 
President and owner of the west 
coast insurance organization. “We 
are acquiring the 305 Ramac in an 
effort to give our agents and brokers 
and their customers the best service 
modern technology can provide,” he 
said. Especially developed for fast 
and accurate processing of automo 
bile and fire insurance statistics, the 
unit will automatically update all 
records affected by each day’s trans 
actions. In addition, premium data 
for writings, in force, earned and 
ceded, as well as accumulations of 
losses both paid and incurred ate 
provided for. The subject of rating 
and coding private passenger auto- 
mobile policies is also covered. 
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eliminate Walting-time 


If you’ve ever waited for a vital paper while mounting 
minutes played havoc with your good nature, you'll be inter- 
ested in Safeguard! Engineered by Globe-Wernicke, Safe- 
guard is a time and motion, color-keyed system of filing... 
so simple to understand anyone can learn the procedure in 
a matter of minutes. And Safeguard’s components (letter or 
legal-size guides and folders) fit any filing drawer or cabinet 
.».no new equipment needed! 

Safeguard speeds up filing and finding (papers delivered 
in a matter of seconds!) .. . cuts down on errors . . . lowers 
clerical costs. Most important, Safeguard keeps management 
in control . . . never puts you at the mercy of an improvised 
system of filing or a changing clerical staff. What’s more, 


“SAFEGUARD is my choice, because 
any information or correspondence I 
necd from the files gets to my desk fast. 
‘Out guides’ end ‘missing papers’ too!” 


“ SAFEGUARD i; my choice, because it’s so 
simple to follow that it takes me less time to do 
the filing. Safeguard’s color-keyed tabs flag in- 
stantly just the folder I want,” 


irritation 


Safeguard suits every size operation...from a one-man office 
to a king-size corporation. (Five different systems 
further tailor Safeguard to your needs!) 
Why not look into this fast, virtually foolproof | 
filing system? Call your Globe-Wernicke dealer* 
for full details, or write for brochure. Dept. N-10. 


*Dealers listed 
in yellow pages under 
“*Office Furniture” 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Globe-Wernicke makes business a pleasure! 


“ SAFEGUARD is my choice, because 
it keeps our files under control at all , 
times, and makes it easy to expand our 
filing operation.” 





Successful insurance agents find more time to pursue new busines 
by cutting paper work time with Edison Voicewriter dictation, 


Time “insurance ... 


a Voicewriter speeds paper work... provides more selling time! 


Dictate essential paper work to your 
Edison Voicewriter during off hours. . . 
keep those important selling hours free 
for new business calls. You’ll clean up 
the paper work so quickly that you even 
have time to sit back and plan the next 
day’s activities. When you hit the office, 
just turn the Voicewriter Diamond Disc 
over to your secretary and you’re free 
to go out and sell! 


Dictate anywhere, any time! Your 
Voicewriter is equally efficient at home, 
on the road, in the office... at any time 
of day or night. Use it to clean up home 


Edison Voicewriter e a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. 


office and client correspondence, re- 
ports, internal memos with amazing 
speed and complete accuracy. 


Improves home office efficiency, 
too! Edison Voicewriter centralized dic- 
tating systems are currently improving 
correspondence output while cutting 
stenographic costs for leading insurance 
companies. Everyone who originates 
paper work in the organization has a 
handy dictating phone ready to take 
dictation at any time. And your secre- 
taries can turn out the work faster than 
ever before . . . with less effort. 


Tn Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


Let us prove that 
you will profit with Voicewriter'! 
Your Edison Business Consultant will 
arrange a Voicewriter tryout so you can 
see real dictating equipment in action. 
And you can own Voicewriter for as little 
as $17.81 a month on the Edison lease 
plan. For a tryout—or free literature — 
write Dept. BI-10 at the address below. 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 


SURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





Dividend Accounting 


CHARLES F. PESTAL 
Associate Actuary 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 

; Company 


Y COMPANY wRiTEs both par- 

ticipating and non-participat- 
ing policies and carries over 1.8 bil- 
lions of insurance with more than 
$00,000 ordinary policies in force. 
Three years ago, we realized that 
an electronic computer possessing 
wide data-processing versatility 
would have to be installed to speed 


up our operations and effect eco- 
homies. 


Started in March 


Our management selected the 
Univac File-Computer, Model 1, 
manufactured by Remington Rand, 
from the various systems offered, be- 
cause of its efficient general storage 
method and wide choice of input/ 
output equipment. We received our 
computer in March of 1958, and 
conversion to electronics was started, 
based upon procedures we had pre- 
viously worked out. 

Companies that install electronic 
computers must make one major de- 
cision at the outset : whether to begin 
their conversion application by ap- 
plication, or by consolidated func- 
tions, Although many companies 
have chosen ‘the application-by-ap- 
plication approach, starting perhaps 
with premium and loan interest bill- 
ing and proceeding from there to 
other operations, we decided to use 
the second method. 

We planned to convert immedi- 
ately to a rather complete consolida- 
tion of functions. Except for the 
valuation summary card file, the 
electronic computer system will eli- 
Minate all files and will embrace the 
following functions : 
premium and loan interest billing ; 
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policy loan operations ; 

commission calculation ; 

cash value maintenance ; 

processing of premium and loan 
interest payments ; 

non-payment processing ; 

automatic changes in policies ; 

new issue data validation ; 
accounting and record keeping in the 
above areas; 

dividend calculation, 

This report is confined to the last 
of the above functions, dividend cal- 
culation, because this exemplifies a 
particularly efficient use of the File- 
Computer’s general storage facilities. 
It is first necessary, however, to ex- 
plain the components of our com- 
plete installation. 

Our installation is a Univac file- 
computer, model 1, central computer, 
with two general storage drums. In- 
put/output equipment consists of 
seven magnetic tape units, two 90- 
column sensing-punching units, and 
an inquiry typewriter. In addition, 
we have an off-line high-speed 
printer. 


Central Computer 


The central computer consists of a 
program control unit and an arith- 
metic unit. The program control 
unit directs the operations of the 
entire system; the arithmetic unit 
performs the actual arithmetic and 
logical (procedural) operations, The 
magnetic tape units are on-line de- 
vices, their operations controlled by 
the central computer program ; how- 
ever, except during intervals when 
control information is exchanged, 
the central computer and_ the 
magnetic tape units operate inde- 
pendently. The 90-column sensing- 
punching units read and punch in- 
formation on punched cards. In 
order to coordinate the transmission 


of data to and from the tabulating 
installation and to utilize fully the 
capacity of the central computer, we 
use two 90-column sensing-punching 
units. 

The high-speed printer off-line 
produces premium notices, records, 
and reports. The inquiry typewriter 
is a Remington Rand encoding /de- 
coding typewriter with additional 
manual controls and electronic cir- 
cuitry necessary for on-line, two-way 
communication with the 
puter system. 


file-com- 


General Storage Drums 


Every run of the Univac file-com- 
puter takes advantage of the data 
stored on the general storage drums. 
These drums are rotating cylinders 
coated with a magnetic material on 
which information can be recorded 
as minute polarized ; they revolve at 
1750 r.pm. Each drum is divided 
into three sections, each section con- 
taining 100 channels (tracks) of in- 
formation, and each channel, in turn 
divided into unit record areas which 
are variable in length, the size of 
each area depending upon the 
amount of information that the pro- 
grammer wishes to store as a single 
unit. Any information on the drum 
can be located in an average of 17 
milliseconds. 

The Univac file-computer system 
can include from one to ten general 
storage drums, each drum storing up 
to 180,000 alphabetic or numeric 
characters. The drums can accept 
data—or make it available for refer- 
ence—in random order. This ability 
eliminates the need for prior sorting 
of input information and allows 
quick reference to any stored piece 
or group of data. A 120-character, 
magnetic core buffer serves as an 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ATTRACTIVE, MODERN INTERIOR 
of Roberts Insurance Agency. 








J. E. ROBERTS of Rob- 
erts Insurance Agency. 


“Our 


“Our National ‘Class 32’ Account- 
ing Machine has proved to be one of 
the best investments we ever made,” 
writes J. E. Roberts of Roberts In- 
surance Agency. “We would strongly 
recommend this National System to 
anyone faced with the problems of 
record keeping. 

“Before the installation of our 
National System over a year ago, 
we had never been able to bill in a 
prompt, consistent manner. Now, our 
assureds receive their statements 
promptly on the first of each month. 
Within one hour, our bookkeeper can 
make a complete, accurate, current 
financial statement. With this same 
speedy, efficient performance, our 


THIS NATIONAL ‘CLASS 32’ ACCOUNTING MACHINE helps Roberts 
Insurance bill their customers in a prompt, consistent manner, 


System 


saves us‘0,000 a year... 


pays for itself every 12 months.” 


—Roberts Insurance Agency, 


Tonkawa, Okla. 


National System makes it possible 
for us to keep our accounts receiv- 
able, expiration journal, accounts 
current, and cash receipts journal, 
up-to-date on a daily basis. 

“Thanks to this new efficiency of 
operation, provided by our National 
System, our accounts receivable have 
decreased 30% due to the time and 
records now available for added col- 
lection efforts. With efficiency like 
this, it’s easy to see how our National 
System saves us $5000 a year... pays 
for itself every 12 months.” 


of Roberts Insurance Agency 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 12] COUNJRIES * HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your insurance business, too, can enjoy 
the increased efficiency and economy 
made possible by a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves quickly 
through savings, then continue to re- 
turn a regular yearly profit. National's 
world-wide service organization will 
protect this profit. Ask us about the 
National Maintenance Plan. 

(See the yellow pages of your ry e 
phone book.) # 
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GUY FERGASON 


Motivation and Reward 


SYCHOLOGICALLY SPEAKING, Te- 
we may include the attainment 
of any worthwhile goal, which is as- 
sociated with and attended by the 
continuation of those activities which 
made the reward possible. It could 
conceivably be financial, physical, 
artistic, esthetic, political, or a com- 
bination of these things. We know 
an officer of a company who tolerated 
what he thought was an unbearable 
treatment just because he had a 
beautifully appointed private office. 
This appealed to his ego, so to him 
it became a motivation and he would 
do nothing that would jeopardize his 
position. We do not point to this as 
a good example of the importance 
of physical facilities, but only to call 
attention to the fact that the evi- 
dences of prestige must be con- 
sidered as a factor in motivation. 


Means to an End 


If one seeks conveniences, then 
that which provides conveniences be- 
comes a motivating influence. If 
one seeks an outlet for energy, ambi- 
tion and drive, he who provides the 
opportunities provides a motive. If 
a person has a great passion for art, 
music, literature or creativeness 
through manual effort, but possesses 
so little talent that his pursuits must 
be in the amateur class, he may find 
that his hobby is in fact a motivation 
because his professional job becomes 
a means to an end by providing the 
money by which his hobby can be 
enjoyed. 

Is it an act of disloyalty or infamy 
to be glad that Friday -has arrived 
an! that a two-day escape lies 
ahead? We think the answer lies in 
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the “reason” and not in the “atti- 
tude.” If the escape is from a dis- 
taste and dislike for the job, then 
the attitude is a reflection of a bad 
situation. If the escape is a tempor- 
ary interlude which provides a 
change in pace, and participation in 
a pleasure, it is a healthy condition. 
There is a moral which we might 
learn, namely that it is unreasonable 
and unrealistic for management to 
expect that all employees will evi- 
dence the same degree of application 
to, intensity in, and enthusiasm for 
their jobs as management. And we 
again make our point that reward 
alone is not the incentive that makes 
a good employee out of a poor one. 
If the basic qualities are not present, 
reward will not create them. If, how- 
ever, the qualities are there, reward 
in many forms will trigger their use 
and their development. 
Concentrating our attention on 
financial reward, we come up against 
the problem of evaluating the em- 
ployee, evaluating the job, and try- 
ing to balance one with the other 
with some degree of relationship. 


Man is Dynamic 


Man (the employee) is dynamic. 
He changes, sometimes for better, 
but, it can also be for worse. He 
can be taught, he can be induced, he 
can be improved; provided that he 
recognizes the value of improve- 
ment, As it has been said, all im- 
provement is really self-induced. All 
we do, as management, is to provide 
the means as well as the opportuni- 
ties for improvement, 

The job is basically static in that 
it changes only as we permit changes. 


We can establish a value which rep- 
resents the worth of the work in re- 
lationship to other types of work. 

If you have a stenographer, for 
example, who is a delightful person, 
pleasant to have around, capable in 
typing and dependable in execution, 
she has a maximum limit of value as 
a stenographer. No matter how well 
she performs, there is a limit beyond 
which one can go in respect to pay 
for specific skills. If she is capable 
of performing in skills beyond the 
typing skill, or if she can be trained 
to perform higher skills, manage- 
ment’s problem is to: 

(1) encourage the development of 
higher skills, 
(2) provide work in those skills, and 


(3) relate the rate of pay to those 
skills. 


Opportunities to Learn 


If our stenographer is ambitious, 
she will develop these skills by her 
own effort, but management still 
has the problem of providing the 
opportunities to learn—becoming 
aware of the increase in personal 
value—and establishing a method of 
salary administration which will re- 
ward the skills. 

We interviewed an applicant 
for a position with a company, 
which position was listed as “start- 
ing salary,” $9,600 per year. We 
explored all aspects of the job 
and the applicant before making a 
recommendation. The applicant was 
reluctant to apply for the position 
after some interrogation he stated 
his position and reasons for his re- 
luctance—“Even though this posi- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P321—Simplified File Analysis 


Delay and lost records make it impossible 
to organize an efficient work system. Ina- 
bility on the part of the office executive to 
obtain important records quickly can mean 
the loss of a sale or embarrassment to the 
company. If lost or misfiled records are a 
drag on production and profits, the cause 
might be any one of a number of things. In 
this booklet, one can find both the cause and 
cure for the many problems that can crop up 
in filing. Workability, indexing, and record 
proximity, are analyzed, and a convenient 
filing capacity survey that can be conducted 
by the office manager is included. 


P322—Paperwork Simplification 


The latest issue of Paperwork Simplification 
reports on a number of cases where suc- 
cessful and relatively painless cost reduc- 
tion was achieved by the revision of a sys- 
tem. The specific ways this is being done, 
as well as some new ideas and better 
methods and mechanics of record writing 
and data processing are included. Some of 
the simple factors of daily, year-round 
economy so often overlooked, are reflected 
or explicitly shown, such as: continuous 
forms feed, automatically controlled, on a 
typewriter; the efficiency of handwritten 
records; paper itself, in terms of quality and 
performance; waste cutting; maintenance 
service; and better-working, more useful 
papers. 


P323—World of Numbers 


In only a few short years, electronic com- 
puting systems have been invented and im- 
proved at a tremendous rate. But computers 
did not “just grow"; they have evolved 
from the simple beginnings of numbers. They 
are a culmination of mathematical thought- 
thinking based on arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry, and advanced 
by calculus, logic and higher mathematics. 
In this booklet, liberally illustrated with many- 
colored sketches, the story of numbers, the 
advance to mathematics, mathematical ma- 
chines, computers and digital computers, the 
stored program, magnetic memories and the 
future of EDP, are all explored fully and 
interestingly. 
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Motivation and Reward—Cont. 


tion pays about $600 per year more 
than J am presently earning, I could 
not make a change for less than $12,- 
000 per year. This company has the 
reputation for reluctance to grant 
salary increases whether earned or 
not. If I were accepted for this posi- 
tion, I would want to get in advance 
the increases which I know I could 
earn, but would not get. If they 
are willing to pay $9,600, I would 
expect $600 a year increase for the 
next four years—that makes $12,000 
a year which I want now.” 


They Paid 


Because this company did have 
such a reputation and it was known 
in the industry, they paid $12,000. 
The unwillingness to recognize and 
reward merit because of some false 
sense of economy actually cost them 
about $6,000 during the next four 
years as compared to what it might 
have cost them on a “man vs. job” 
basis of value. 

As we said, compensation does not 
make an executive, but if the execu- 
tive is fairly appraised on results, 
compensation becomes a tremendous 
motivation to do a good job. If the 
incentive is geared to the results, 
it does not matter what the indivi- 
dual’s earnings are because he will 
produce results far in excess of his 
income for the company so that the 
company earns a dollar every time 
the employee earns a dollar. The 
only fixed maximum on executive 
compensation is the guaranteed 
maximum which relates to his 
monthly rated salary which is in fact 
a drawing account pending results 
of his activities. Beyond this rated 
salary base lies the open field of per- 
sonal productiveness. 


Must Be Retroactive 


Incentives must be related to pro- 
duction or other measurable results 
and must be retroactive rather than 
prospective. After the clerical 
grades are passed in the upward 
movement in the organization, past 
performance cannot be used as a 
basis for increases in pay which 
apply to the future. There is no 
guarantee that future performance 
and/or future business activities will 
warrant the merit pay. 






It seems apparent that we must 
change our attitudes toward execu- 
tive compensation in respect to: 
(1) guaranteed rates which do not 
recognize business risks ; and 
(2) rates which do not recognize 
results. 

Income tax rates have had, as we 
pointed out before, a noticeable 
effect on the methods of financial 
incentives. Observe that we. said 
method rather than rates. There 
should be a nice balance between the 
take-home pay and the deferred com- 
pensation. If deferred compensation 
becomes the order, the benefits of 
present expendable income fail in 
their motivating influence. We have 
known all too many executives who 
are living for retirement because 
their future is too secure and their 
present is lacking in motivation. 
One might almost say we are be- 
coming a nation of economic cripples 
—when college men entering a busi- 
ness evidence more interest in “‘the 
retirement benefits” than they do in 
“present opportunities,” there is 
need for a revaluation of our incen- 
tive programs. 


Merit Rating 


How few companies periodically 
evaluate their executives, we do not 
know. It appears to the observer that 
there is such a shortage of manage- 
ment personnel that most companies 
are content to accept what they have 
and keep their executive staff. We 
need dynamic leadership and we 
need to pay for it. An acquaintance 
not in the insurance business was 
“letting down his hair” the other 
day. It appeared that he had done 
a splendid job for his company and 
was discussing salary with top-man- 
agement. “George,” his boss. told 
him, ““You have done an outstanding 
job, but if I give you more money, 
I'll have to give every other officer 
a salary increase to match yours or 
it wouldn’t be fair.” Since when did 
we accept the philosophy that one 
good executive worth $18,000 per 
year and one mediocre executive 
worth $10,000 per year, should be 
averaged and each be paid $14,000 
per year? Since when did we adopt 
the policy of equal pay ? 

If we use merit rating, or as soine 
prefer to call it, employee perforin- 
ance evaluation, we measure indivi- 
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dual merit and performance periodi- 
cally, and we gear the reward to 
performance. Although the base rate 
may have some degree of uniformity 
as between executives, the actual 
rate, both current and deferred, will 
vary according to the ability of the 
individual executive. 

No two companies look for the 
same qualities in performance—how- 
ever, we have observed that there is 
« fairly common area of investigation 
aud measurement : 

1. Ability to get along with sub- 
ordinates. This includes all facets of 
employee relations such as discipline, 
counseling, giving instructions, in- 
spiring action, leadership, delegation, 
and giving credit where credit is due. 
2. Knowledge of the work. This in- 
cludes technical skills, ability to deal 
with methodology, answering ques- 
tions on procedures, keeping abreast 
of changes, and capacity to obtain 
high levels of production from sub- 
ordinates. 

3. Cooperation. This includes the 
ability to work with associates and 
subordinates in an agreeable man- 
ner with the “give and take”’ of busi- 
ness assignments, being open-minded 
to suggestion and dependable in 
execution. 

4. Ability to plan. This includes 
the ability to anticipate problems and 
provide for them before they arise, 
and to schedule the work in an 
orderly way, and to handle emer- 
gencies without excitement and 
frenzy when they do arise. It also 
includes the development of better 
ways of doing things. 

5. Public relations. This includes 
the willingness to participate in 
civic affairs and in industrial activi- 
ties beyond the requirements of the 
business. It means that the execu- 
tive gets away from his job and 
broadens his viewpoints by outside 
contacts. 


Sufficient Time and Energy 


The president of one very large 
midwestern company in defending 
his reluctance to accept civic and in- 
dustrial assignments stated that he 
did not have sufficient time to do his 
own job and certainly he could not 
afford to dissipate his energies on 
non-essentials. He carries this same 
viewpoint to his associates and sub- 
ordinates, forgetting that many 
executives, having a desire for social 
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service to the community, find a 
good motivation in the prestige that 
comes from effective and sincere 
public relations and civic participa- 
tion. 

6. Cost consciousness. Cost con- 
sciousness should not be mistaken 
for penuriousness, The cost con- 
scious executive husbands his com- 
pany’s assets with care and diligence, 
not wasting money on unwarranted 
and lavish entertainment. He is a 
conservative person who sets the 
example of industry for his associ- 
ates. 


Fringe Benefits 


Executive fringe benefits, under 

the disguise of business needs and 
income tax necessities, often get out 
of hand and fail as a motivation for 
productiveness. We have — seen 
several instances where _ benefits 
have been extended to some and not 
to others with the results of jeal- 
ousy among executives. If fringe 
benefits are part of the executive 
compensation plan, there are two 
basic requirements which should be 
followed— 
1. Define the policy of what benefits 
‘will be given, to whom, on what 
basis and when, and in what amount ; 
2. Determine that the benefit, if it 
takes the form of an allowance (car, 
expense allowance, club membership, 
etc. ), is actually associated with busi- 
ness need, 


No Tax Benefit 


Recently, the Internal Revenue 
Service stated that it would investi- 
gate fringe benefits such as a com- 
pany car, club memberships and 
services in kind to determine if they 
constituted earned income to the 
recipient. If the need is a business 
need, regardless of some personal 
benefit, there should be no problem 
of defending the benefit. If, how- 
ever, it has become part of a com- 
pensation plan, the recipient may 
find no tax benefit in having re- 
ceived the fringe allowance, in 
which case, the motivation may 
apply only to those who desire to 
live on a scale higher than their 
salaries will provide—and if the 
benefit becomes taxable, even that 
motivation will have lost its attrac- 
tion. 
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“Office Essential 
of Distinction” 


Copillery-Action 
Handipen Desk Set 


These Sengbusch desk items 
smarten the appearance of any 
office, save time and effort on 
any desk. 


® Capillary-action Handi-Pen desk 
sets end refilling nuisance. Tre- 
mendous fresh ink supply in base 
assures easy, effortless writing. 

®@ Moi — complete line for 
every need. 

® Cata-Rack keeps heavy catalogs 
and books filed, easily accessible. 

® Adapto-Rack clears the desk for 
action! Adds business-like good 
looks to any office. Very flexible. 

® Kieradesk organizes papers — 
keeps desk neat. 

® File-A-Sist saves time, cuts filing 
fatigue. Hooks on any file drawer 
—leaves hands free for easy filing. 
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single trays or in stacks of two, 
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When you want it ina hurry, 


she needs the most modern 


electric of all! 


UNEQUALLED SPEED! The Royal Electric’s unique feather- 
light touch and instant response make it the fastest typewriter 
of all. Work is done in record time! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter. 


WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 exclusive, distinctive 
type faces. There’s one to fit your business perfectly. 


EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch—save time, cut typing fatigue toa minimum. 
Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. 


* CENTURY, one of 74 Royal type styles. 





There are more Royal Typewriters in office 1:8¢ 
than any other make. 


the business-minded ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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A. C. VANSELOW 
Vice President and Comptroller 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Springfield, Illinois 








S AN INSURANCE COMPANY, just 
fs Nedra have you actually accom- 
plished with your electronic data- 
processing system?” 

If we’ve been asked that question 
once during the past several years, 
we've been asked a thousand times. 
We're now willing, ready, and able 
to answer it whenever asked. 
Summed up in a single word, the 
answer is “plenty!” Virtually all of 
the major original objectives set 
forth when we decided to convert to 
electronic data-processing—ambiti- 
ous as they were—have been suc- 
cessfully met, we can report, and 
after only two years of actual official 
operation. 





































































Was the First 


We were not only the first insur- 
ance company, but the first com- 
mercial organization in any category 
to sign a contract with Remington 
Rand for one of its giant Univac 
systems. Until that event occurred 
in June, 1952, they had been em- 
ployed only by the United States 
Government. On entering the field 
as a commerical user, we had no 
precedents to follow, no one else’s 
mistakes to avoid, and no one else's 
favorable experience to guide us, 
either in setting up our programs or 
in actually carrying them through to 
a conclusion. 

Our company decided to explore 
the situation in 1951. Phenomenal 
company growth, starting in 1939, 
unprecedented in the long history of 
the life insurance business, was one 
of the motivating factors in our de- 
cision to go electronic. A sequence 
of spectacular sales achievements had 
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caused us to grow in the preceding 
twelve-year period at a rate of over 
five times that of the industry as a 
whole. Other factors involved in- 
cluded our belief that life insurance 
generally would not be able to cope 
with the continued demand for its 
services without the efficiency of ad- 
vanced equipment, and our aware- 
ness that Franklin’s future would be 
seriously restricted without it. 


Steady Growth 


At the time we contracted for the 
Univac, we had about $1,300,000,- 
000 of insurance in force, involving 
437,000 policies. At the end of 1957, 
this had increased to $2,800,000,000, 
and was further increased to $3,000,- 
000,000 shortly after the middle of 
1958. 

This pattern of business increase 
since 1952 follows almost exactly 
the projections leading to our de- 
cision to convert to electronic pro- 
cessing. It would have been ex- 


tremely difficult, if not virtually 
impossible, to handle this business 





We would be restricted without it, 
¢ 


combined operations 


increase solely with the accounting 
methods in use during the 1951-52 
period, at least without substantial 
increases in staff, and the erection 
of more office space to house addi- 
tional employees and 
equipment. 

Previously, we employed what 
might best be termed a hodge-podge 
of punched cards, address plates, 
bookkeeping machines, and manual 
procedures. These had served the 
company’s purposes well enough up 
to 1951, but was obviously ill-suited 
to any further substantial increase in 
business. 


necessary 


Exploratory Program 


Our administrative vice president, 
R. A. Frederick, representing the 
company’s top management group, 
initiated the 1951 exploratory pro- 
gram. His instructions were to 
place full weight on the premise that 
only modern methods can keep pace 
with rising clerical costs, and that 
improved service, as well as in- 
creased income, are in direct propor- 
tion to the operational efficiency 
maintained by management. 

Franklin is a general agency com- 
pany. We have over sixty-five 
regional sales offices in forty-seven 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
but operate on a completely cen- 
tralized basis with all premiums 
billed from, and all collections sent 
directly to the home office. One of 
the first steps leading to the contract 
signing was a survey of the areas to 
be covered by electronic data-proc- 
essing. This cut across departmental 
lines to follow each function through 
to its conclusion. 

This survey, and other details of 
consideration, consumed approxi- 
mately a year of time—roughly the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Combined Operations—Continued in th 


period between June 1951 and June ard 
Op t— i ) 1952, when our Univac contract w:s nt 

placed. Our plan was to have it em- and 

brace all functions involving highly uCCO 
hem, } : ‘=Jha repetitive tasks, including premium 


billing, premium accounting, agency 


bed . . * . * 
fi : LT} commission accounting, dividend ac- F 
counting, and valuation of reserves | 


(once yearly). was 

The combined operations system § 6" 
we adopted was chosen after metic- be 
ulous study. This is based upon use § “°° 
of one record for each policy to con- air 
tain all data required for premium - 
billing and accounting, and for cal- beca 
culation of policy reserves, etc. It and 
involves the combination of many age! 
existing records into one record and § )<*" 
carrying out, at each processing of <e 
data, many operations formerly per- sory 
formed separately by different de- ‘St 
partments. It was adopted because ng 
it would enable us to combine at aa 
least twelve existing policy records, aes 
each of which contained about 500,- and 
000 punched cards or manual aay 
records. This, in itself, brought R 
about a tremendous saving in file pre 
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able to your every need... tion of much greater accuracy. 
Add-A-Shelf units lock together side- 

to-side, back-to-back, top-to-bottom The Old System 
without special tools or framework. Under the old system, premium § was 
Can be stacked to the ceiling! notices were addressed daily on an paic 


Available in both legal and letter addressing machine. Then __ the T 


notices were manually checked @ req 
against premium history cards be- A ¢ 
Diebold Open Shelf Units are rigidly 5,5. actual mailing. Accounting for 
constructed of prime steel; baked = stubs and agents’ service notices re- B tair 
enamel surface assures maintenance- tained in the home office were kept witl 


free service. in due date order for subsequent ac- 


Diebold’s free Storage-Room Survey ca-rinh Bg ne aed 
will show you how to make most ‘ n wees 8) psa ey a | 
featuring efficient use of your present stor- ing unpaid for twenty days after the the 


due date, the agent’s service notice Bs 
ADD*A*SHELF age area and save money in the : “6 a 


construction was removed and forwarded to the cate 
1 AP : 

process: writing agent. If the premium re- § py, 
mained unpaid forty-two days after for 
to realize up to 50° time savings the due date, the accounting stub the 

cost savings with Diebold Open Shelf z “ 1 d d for 
saiintioen SaESEAGD On hee was removed and processe yea 
lapse. 


size—with or without doors— 


tior 
INCORPORATED In addition to the accounting the 
DIEBOLD CANTON 2, OHIO & DEPT. OE-27 stub, outstanding or premium-due etc. 
punched cards were set up by repro- Sor 
duction from a master file. They the 
were pulled at the time of a premium tah 
payment, and from them were made § 
all subsequent premium and ac- ten 
counting distributions. anc 
Agency commission accounting B on, 
was performed as a by-product of 
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Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on Diebold 
Open Shelf Filing 
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the problem payment punched card 
in the premium accounting routine. 
(Commission due was carried in each 
card, where it was available for use 
in the agency commission listings 
and credits to the individual agents’ 
accounts, 


First-Year Commission 


First-year commission accounting 
was performed on bookkeeping ma- 


chines and included not only post- 
ing of individual first-year items, but 
also miscellaneous charges to an 
agent’s account. This method of 
first-year accounting was necessary 
because of the presence of both gross 
and net remittances. We allow our 
agency associates during the first 
year of the policy to deduct com- 
missions when remittances are 
forwarded to the company. 

All renewal commission account- 
ing involved posting in total to each 
agent’s account on the bookkeeping 
machines, thereby bringing renewal 
and first-year commission accounting 
together in one statement. 

Agency production records were 
prepared on punched cards as a by- 
product of individual applications 
received. In the case of the latter, a 
card was punched and followed 
through from the time the applica- 
tion was received until the policy 
was issued or declined, subsequently 
paid for, or not taken. 

The old method of valuation also 
required the use of punched cards. 
A complete valuation file was kept 
for each policy in force. It was main- 
tained in group order in accordance 
with our method of valuation. 














































Summary Group Cards 


In addition to the detail cards, 
there was a file of summary group 
cards (one for each valuation 
category) that were adjusted by new 
business increases and terminations 
for the first ten months followed by 
the two subsequent months of each 
year, after which the year-end valua- 
tion was run. Actual extension of 
the mean reserve, expected costs, 
etc., was manually computed by per- 
sonnel of the actuarial department, 
the punched cards used primarily for 
tabulation. 

By comparison, the Univac sys- 
tem is integrated in both concept 
and operation. It frequently uses 
One result as a by-product of an- 
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WESTON Cotton Fiber BOND 


Makes Letterheads and Policies 
Noticeably Better 


Weston Bonn, made better with cotton fiber, imparts an 
air of obvious importance to your letters. It lends conspicu- 
ous quality to your letterhead — character that commands 
attention. 7 

In the office, you'll like the way it takes typing, writing 
and (when necessary) erasing. It serves admirably, too, for 
policies, office forms and other applications that call for a 
clean, strong serviceable bond paper. And the cost? ... 
hardly more, if any, than you are now paying. 

Your printer has Weston Bonp in white, colors, white 
opaque, litho finish and envelopes to match. Ask him to use 
it for your next lot of letterheads or write for a sample book 
and make your own comparison. Address Dept. BE 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTON BOND 


Cotton Fiber Quality Letterhead Paper 
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Combined Operations—Continued 


other to arrive at the sought-for 
efficiency. 

As now set up, each policy con- 
tains twenty words of data, or 240 
digits. This, by way of direct com- 
parison, would require a 240-column 
punched card to record the same 
complete information. 

Master policy items do not in- 
clude names and addresses. A 
separate tape is kept for these, set 
up in the same sequence as our pres- 
ent master file. The two tapes are 
maintained separately because the 
name and address file is not used 
with all functions of the system. 
Thus a substantial saving in tapes 
is obtained. Once the premiums to 
be billed have been selected, the 
corresponding names and addresses 
are picked up and merged with the 
premium accounting file. Billing 
tapes are then listed on the Univac 
High-Speed Printer for addressing 
the notices. 

Conversion to the new system was 
completed in approximately twenty 
months, with the final chronology of 
equipment utilization as follows: 

In April, 1956, after a long series 
of test runs and de-bugging opera- 
tions, the first group of premium 
notiges—30,000 in number—were 
billed, electronically. By the end of 
1956, billing and accounting of ap- 
proximately 100,000 policies had 
been accomplished. 

By the end of 1957, all premium 
notice billing and accounting had 
been converted, with 680,000 policies 
in all involved. All of this was ac- 
complished in the face of a con- 
stantly rising volume of business 
totalling some $660,000,000 between 
the time the Univac system first 
went into official operation and the 
end of 1957. 


Number of Problems 


Conversion did pose a certain 
number of problems, one of which 
was to include certain information 
in the new system which was not 
included in our punched cards. 
Microfilming was employed to bring 
the necessary information together 
and consolidate it for the computer. 
To accomplish this, fifty-five people 
were temporarily employed on an 
hourly basis. Thirty worked a day 
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shift of eight hours, the others a 
four-hour night shift. Twenty-two 
microfilm readers were provided for 
their use. 

The converted data, when brought 
together on magnetic tape, was pro- 
cessed by the computer through 
thirteen programs of purification, 
with every possible test made to 
cross-check the accuracy of the in- 
formation. The computer located 
numerous errors that had existed for 
many years in the old records. This 
we consider to have been of major 
importance. 

Another problem was the matter 
of coordinating the old and new 
systems while both were being em- 
ployed for a time as our program of 
conversion progressed toward com- 
pletion. This made tracing various 
transactions rather difficult because 
part of the entries were to be found 
in the old, part in the new. Once 
this was resolved, the system began 
functioning in high gear. 


Ironing Out the Bugs 


About six months were involved in 
ironing out all of the new system’s 
bugs. In this area, both education 
and on-the-job training of personnel 
were concerned. Now all such fac- 
tors have been largely overcome, al- 
though there still remain a few areas 
being exposed for the first time to 
electronic processing. All of this 
work, however, should be completed 
shortly. 

We now are electronically proc- 
essing over 2,400,000 premium no- 
tices per year, whereas in 1952 we 
processed only 1,275,000. Premium 
payments processed in 1952 totalled 
110,000 per month. Now they total 
more than 235,000. 

Now being calculated and proc- 
essed are over 310,000 agents’ com- 
mission entries per month, as 
against 125,000 in 1952, and the 
general agents and regional man- 
agers no longer need resort to the 
deduction method in order to deter- 
mine their overwriting. We are able 
to give them consolidated rather 
than separate statements covering in- 
dividual account codes. 

There are six distinct areas where 
significant savings in time and over- 
all efficiency have been effected: 
1. Were we still using the old sys- 
tem, it would be necessary to assess 


manually every one of the more 
than 200,000 monthly premium 
notices before mailing them to policy 
owners. Now, just new issues and 
changes must be checked for the 
first time only, about 10% of the 
grand total. All others may be safely 
sent out without manual interven- 
tion. 

2. Under the old system we would 
have been required to process the 
current monthly total of over 235,- 
000 premium payments by pull- 
ing manual records, reproducing 
punched cards, and making account- 
ing entries. Six separate depart- 
ments would have been concerned 
with this work. 

3. The old system, on the basis of 
current business volume, would 
have required us to pull records 
manually to handle better than 50,- 
000 agent’s service notices and run 
over 13,000 lapse notices through 
our addressing system, setting up 
more than 7000 address plates for 
new business, and about another 10,- 
000 for changes of address every 
month. These are now automatic 
functions. 

4, Every month, under the old sys- 
tem, it would have been necessary to 
pull greater then 29,000 plates and 
address dividend checks at a con- 
siderably slower rate than the 
Univac High-Speed Printer’s 600 
lines a minute. 


Automatic Accomplishment 


5. Under the old system, first year 
and renewal commissions on a great 
percentage of the more than 235,- 
000 premium payments would have 


required heterogeneous manual, 
punched-card, and bookkeeping ma- 
chine processing every month. 


Again, this is now an automatic ac- 
complishment. 
6. Manual processing of group, life, 
and hospitalization records for al! of 
our 3500 or better agency representa- 
tives has been completely eliminated. 
Other benefits, some less tangible, 
have also been attaind. One is the 
increased accuracy of information 
produced by the computer, which re- 
quires minimum human intervention. 
Also, we have been able to reduce 
the processing time on incoming pay- 
ments to the point where money re- 
ceived today is expedited to the com- 
puter and _ processed tomorrow 
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morning. Processing time has thus 
heen cut in half, while accuracy has 
hecome practically absolute. 

Two additional areas are com- 
pletely programmed and ready for 
integration with the over-all system 
--dividend accounting and policy 
kans. We are processing over 29,- 
0:0 dividend checks on one of our 
to High-Speed Printers. 

Direct credit can be given to the 
Univae system for saving over 10,- 
((.0 square feet of office floor space. 
Another 10,000 square feet will be 
saved before the end of another year 
arrives. This comes largely from 
eliminating most of the voluminous 
records which had to be kept under 
the old system. 

Because it was possible to turn 
this space over to other departments, 
we were able to confine our over-all 
operation to its existing buildings. 
Otherwise, it is only reasonable to 
assume that we would have had to 
erect an additional building to take 
care of the tremendous growth in 
business which has occurred in the 
past three and a half years. With 
building costs being what they are, 
the savings thus effected might well 
be expressed in terms of several mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Our Univac system has also been 
applied to a number of special proj- 
ects in addition to those outlined. 
These have enabled us to make auto- 
matically. a number of important 
changes in our files that would have 
required many more hours to re- 
organize manually-kept records. 

It should be pointed out, too, that 
since initiating electronic data- 
processing we have re-programmed 
many of our original runs and 
thereby greatly improved processing 
efficiency. By this means, com- 
puter time has been made available 
for a limited number of special proj- 
ects. This is important, for our 
present computer schedule calls 
for a three-shift, twenty-four-hour 
operation—near-capacity utilization 
around the clock. 


Another Unit Needed 


Probably within the next twelve 
months, a large capacity computer 
will be needed to handle the addi- 
tional work occasioned by continued 
growth. We expect to be writing a 
billion dollars of new business per 
year by 1960, and also anticipate in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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letterhead and policy paper 


When you’re looking for impressive appearance— 
as you do in letterhead and policy paper—take 
a good look at visibly better PLoverR Bonp. 


From carefully selected raw materials to the 
beautiful Qualitex finish, the manufacture of 
PLOVER Bonb is rigidly controlled to a quality 
standard that’s readily apparent. Yet, you can 
use visibly better PLovER Bonp for just a few 
cents more a day than ordinary paper. 


Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the 
world’s purest paper-making water . . . the 
water of Whiting Springs. So perfectly distilled 
by nature, it needs no harsh chemical 
treatments which deteriorate delicate cellulose 
fibers. PLOVER Bonp is whiter, brighter, 
stronger. . . naturally. 





Available in white wove in light cockle, full cockle and 
policy finishes; in white and ivory laid; white opaque; 
and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp 
distributor for free sample book, or write Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 











Combined Operations—Continued 


the not-too-distant future the neces- 
sity for placing data-processing 
operations on a daily, rather than a 
monthly cycle, as at present. 

Tapes prepared on Unitypers now 
comprise the sole means of address- 
ing our computer. As a further im- 
provement, we are looking forward 
to the time when we can convert 
to automatic input by means of high 
speed character recognition. Mean- 
while, the Unitypers produce an 
average of 130 reels of tape per day. 
Since they type 33 blocks per tape, 
the total daily average production is 
4290 blocks, for 3,888,800 char- 
acters or digits. 

Since the system was originally 


hours per week devoted to preven- 
tive maintenance. 

Here again, a projection made 
even before the Univac system was 
installed has not only proved true, 
but has actually been exceeded. We 
had originally estimated that we 
would, with our own maintenance 
staff, be able to sustain a computer 
efficiency of about 90%. 

Unlike many others, we are not 
leasing, but have purchased the 
equipment outright. Now that we 
have it in such full and highly satis- 
factory operation we have definitely 
proved to ourselves the wisdom of 
owning it. With a full twenty-four- 
hour schedule as is necessary to our 
operation, ownership is much more 
economical than a renting or leasing 
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shape. Narrow letters (like “i’”’) are 
given minimum width: broad letters 
(like “m”) receive the maximum 
width. As a result, individual letters 
seem to flow together gracefully and 
naturally, as in printing. The space 
bar is in two sections and provides a 
choice of spacing between words. A 
typeface, Cassandre, has _ been 
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Dividend Accounting—tfrom p. 37 





intermediary, rapid-access storage 
in data transmissions to and from 
the general storage drums, and holds 
the unit record identifier in channel 
search operations. 

‘in dividend accounting, our pro- 
ceiure is to write the master record 
on tape. The master record contains 
complete information regarding each 
policy and policyholder: kind of 
policy, ratebook, issue date, age of 
insured at time of policy issue, 
amount of insurance. On the general 
storage drums we record our divi- 
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pace BF dend tables and constant factors 
les a § necessary for computations. 

is. A 

been P 

sald Detects Anniversary Dates 





in be Each day, as the master tape is 
page, B run through the computer for the 
-sec- § calculation of all functions, the com- 
ever § puter automatically detects the 
wide § policies which have reached their an- 
ined. § niversary dates and should be 
and § credited with dividend payments. 


with § The dividend is then automatically 
computed from the tables and fac- 
tors contained on the general storage 
drums. The computer calculates the 
dividend per unit of $1000 of insur- 
ance, multiplies by the number of 
units of insurance to obtain the re- 
sult, and applies the dividend to the 
policyholder’s option listed on the 
master tape. 











For several years, our actuarial 
department has calculated dividends 
by formula for each plan of insurance 
by every fifth age and fifth duration. 
The remaining dividends are inter- 
polated by a first difference formula ; 
an example of this formula is given 
later. This method greatly reduces 
the amount of work in the actuarial 
department when a new scale is de- 
veloped, and it also reduces the size 
of the table of dividends for history 
purposes since only quinquennial 
values are saved. The five-by-five 
values developed by the actuarial de- 
partment are used to establish the 
quinquennial values on the general 
storage drums for the calculation of 
policy dividends. 






































































Intervals of Five 





On the general storage drums, we 
store the dividends for every fifth 
age and fifth year and first dif- 
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ferences by duration, For example, 
let the following values represent 
the quinquennial dividends : 


Age 10 — 5Sthyear— 800A 
Age 10 — 10th year — 8.75 B 
Age15 — 5Sthyear — 9.00 C 
Age 15 — 10th year — 10.00 D 


How They Appear 


When the values are stored, six 
characters are used for each value 
and when written on the buffer, the 
fields are six characters in length. 
If the above quinquennial groupings 
were written on the buffer they 
would appear as follows: 


, 





fields-A 











: 24characters 
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Then if the dividend for age 12 
and the 8th duration were required 
it would be obtained as follows: 


6 [A+.6B ]+.4[c+-6D ] 


The problem of locating the area 
on the general storage drum where 
the desired dividends are stored 
must be solved. Because there 
seemed to be no way to obtain the 
dividends by direct addressing, an 
index was set up. A twenty-four- 
character unit record is stored con- 
taining the kind, code, and a con- 
stant. These index records are 
stored in the channel corresponding 
to the ratebook year. Thus, if the 
particular policy for which we need 
a dividend has a ratebook year of 
42, we begin the channel search at 
channel 42 after first placing the 
kind of policy code in the buffer as 





the identifier, While the search is 
taking place, the program calculates 
the age and duration interpolation 
factors and also an adjustment fac- 
tor. When the adjustment factor is 
added to the constant found by chan- 
nel search, we have our exact ad- 
dress for the four values we need for 
calculation of the dividend. By ap- 
plying the interpolation factors to 
the four values, as shown earlier in 
this article, we obtain our dividend 
per thousand dollars of unit insur- 
ance. The index and the dividend 
factors use up less than two-thirds 
of one general storage drum. 


Current Dividend 


The dividend per thousand mul- 
tiplied by the amount of insurance 
gives the current dividend which is 
written the 


on master file tape 
record. The total dividend is then 
applied according to the option 


selected. In the case of paid up addi- 
tions, the commutation columns are 
stored on the general storage drums 
and the paid up addition is calculated 
by formula. 

The entire operation described 
above is done as a part of the com- 
puter run which deals with the 
master file. The program required 
for the dividend operation explained 
here requires about 1500 program 
steps which constitute only about 
one-fifth of the master file run. The 
program storage facilities of the pro- 
gram control unit can store, for 
practical purposes, about 700 pro- 
gram steps. The remainder of the 


steps are stored in the general 
storage drum and called out when 
needed. . 


Personnel Freed 


Complete transfer to our new sys- 
tem will take place over a two-year 
period. As the Univac file-computer 
absorbs its new tasks, personnel will 
be released to other duties necessary 
in our organization, For the first 
months of our changeover, we were 
aided by an experienced computer 
analyst assigned to us by Remington 
Rand Univac, but we are now going 
ahead on our own steam, solving 
each problem with our own per- 
sonnel and looking forward to the 
time when we shall realize the maxi- 
mum benefits from electronic data 
processing, 
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C.L.U. questions « answers 


CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART IV—ECONOMICS AND FINANCE—1957 





DEAN’S NOTE 


Please read carefully 
Answers to Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations are published for the 
information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the C.L.U. study program. 
Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many who have used them 
hut, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 
C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead 


to disappointment. 








Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would in 
taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out their 
own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published answers with 
their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more com- 
plete than necessary to receive a high grade on the C.L.U. examinations. A candi- 
date’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be accomplished in 
treating salient points within the four-hour examination period. 








QUESTION 1 


“Any society, whether it con- 
sists of a totally collectivized com- 
munistic state, a tribe of South 
Sea Islanders, or a capitalistic in- 
dustrial nation, . . . must some- 
how solve certain fundamental 
economic problems.” 

(a) Describe briefly the funda- 
mental economic problems that 
must be solved by any society. 
(b) Explain how the operation 
of a free enterprise pricing sys- 
tem aids in solving these funda- 
mental economic problems. 

(c) In solving these funda- 
mental economic problems, in 
what respects does the function- 
ing of the economy of the United 
States deviate from that of a free 
enterprise system under “per- 
fect” or “pure” competition? 
Explain fully. 


Answer 


(a) The fundamental economic 
problems that any society faces arise 
from the fact that there are on the 
one hand a great variety of resources 
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which can be used to produce many 
alternative baskets of goods and serv- 
ices and on the other hand a multi- 
plicity of persons and of wants to be 
satisfied. More specifically, institu- 
tions and mechanisms must be estab- 
lished to determine (1) which goods 
shall be produced and in what quanti- 
ties, (2) by whom, with what means, 
and by what technology the goods 
shall be produced and (3) for whom 
the goods are to be produced. Al- 
though analytically separable, these 
various facets of the fundamental 
economic problems confronting a so- 
ciety are often decided jointly. For 
example, if kings and prelates rather 
than farmers and working men are 
heavily favored by the mechanisms 
which determine for whom goods 
will be produced, the “which goods” 
question will be answered more in 
terms of castles and cathedrals than 
in terms of small houses and apart- 
ments. 

The question of “which goods” 
becomes important because the 
scarcity of resources—including hu- 
man brains and brawn—precludes 
the production of enough of every- 
thing to satisfy everybody. Thus, 


some means must be found to ration 
the resources that are available to 
the most important among the many 
alternative uses for them. 

A mechanism of choice is neces- 
sary also to determine “how” the 
selected goods shall be produced. 
Any particular good can be pro- 
duced, in most cases, by different 
technological processes (sometimes 
these vary with the scale of output ) 
and by different combinations of 
productive factors. Those charged 
with the responsibility for organiz- 
ing these decisions must be moti- 
vated to select the lowest 
processes as well as the lowest 
cost combinations of factors. In a 
progressive society the lowest cost 
combination of inputs will change 
continually, So, for that matter will 
the volume and composition of out- 
put. 

Intertwined with these questions 

is the problem of determining how 
the fruits of production will be 
distributed among different indivi- 
duals and families (i.e., the “for 
whom” problem). This problem has 
perhaps been more in the forefront 
of popular thought than the others, 
and the considerations of equity and 
equality in the distribution of income 
versus the need to provide incentives 
for increased production have often 
been argued. 
(b) In a free enterprise economy, 
what, how, and for whom goods and 
services will be produced is deter- 
mined primarily through a system 
of market prices. Prices are estab- 
lished by the interaction of supply 
and demand. 

1. On the demand side, all the 
potential purchasers of commodities 
and services—including individuals, 
families, firms, non-profit institu- 


cost 


(Continued on the next page) 





CLU Questions—Continued 


tions and governments—stand will- 
ing as a result of their tastes or 
requirements and of their total re- 
sources, to buy certain quantities of 
each good at each possible price of 
that good. The demands of all these 
buyers, when added together, become 
the market demand for each good. 
Similarly, on the supply side, various 
firms will be willing to offer certain 
quantities of each good at each pos- 





sible price. The total supply which 
will be forthcoming will be the quan- 
tities offered at each price by all 
the firms added together. The supply 
price of any one firm will depend 
upon the quantity of each factor that 
must be used to produce the good 
and upon the prices of the factors. 
Of course, the prices of the factors 
will be affected by the demand for 
them, and this will in turn depend 
upon the nature and demand for the 
goods the factors can produce. Thus, 
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the supply and demand for goods, the 
prices of goods, and the demand and 
supply of factors and the prices of 
factors are mutually determined. [1 
this process of mutual determination, 
the decisions as to the goods to he 
produced and the quantities to he 
produced are resolved. 

2. In a free enterprise economy, 
the key figure standing between the 
resources which are capable of 
producing goods and the demands 
for them is the enterpriser. It is his 
function correctly to anticipate ce- 
mands and efficiently to organize the 
factors of production to meet them. 
Success in this effort is rewarded by 
high income and by the opportunity 
to command and to organize re- 
sources on a larger scale; failure 
brings elimination from the ranks of 
enterprisers. Success depends in 
part upon the continuous substitu- 
tion of cheaper methods and factors 
of production for more expensive 
ones as new methods become availa- 
ble and as the relative prices of fac- 
tors change. In this way, the price 
system determines who will organize 
production and by what processes 
and by what means. 

3. The distribution of economic 
goods to ultimate consumers relies 
also upon the pricing mechanism 
in a free enterprise system. Each 
consumer armed with dollars is a 
potential claimant. Since sellers at- 
tempt to obtain as many dollars as 
possible the goods tend to go to the 
highest bidders. The more income a 
consumer receives, the more he can 
afford to pay and the more goods he 
can command in the market. Since 
economic goods are scarce, the dis- 
tribution of income among consum- 
ers determines who will receive the 
goods. A consumer’s income de- 
pends on what he can earn by selling 
his labor, renting his land or capital 
or by making a profit as a business 
enterpriser. In other words, incomes 
depend upon the prices of the 
factors of production which are <e- 
termined in the market place as ex- 
plained above. 

(c) In a free enterprise economy 
under theoretical “perfect” or “pure” 
competition we would have a large 
number of producers in each in- 
dustry producing a homogeneous 
product. Producers would be free 
to enter or leave the industry and 
there would be considerable mobility 
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mong the factors of production to 
move from one industry to another. 
There would also be perfect knowl- 
edge on the part of each producer in 
the industry as to the tastes of con- 
suners and the most effective 
methods of production. Since no 
producer would produce a major 
part of the total product, the addi- 
tion or withholding of the product 
of any producer would not affect 
the market price. Neither would 
there be collusion among producers 
or the owners of the factors of pro- 
duction to affect the automatic 
operation of the pricing mechanism. 
Likewise, there would be such a 
large number of buyers of the prod- 
uct of a given industry or a factor 
of production that no one purchaser 
would have a significant effect on the 
price of the homogeneous product or 
factor of production. There would 
be no collusion among buyers to 
affect the price of a product or a 
factor of production. Finally, a free 
enterprise system under perfect or 
pure competition also assumes a 
minimum of government controls 
and regulations. 

Nowhere in the real world does 
competition approach the perfection 
suggested by the preceding criteria. 
Buyers are often incompletely in- 
formed about sources of supply and 
sellers usually do not have complete 
knowledge of their potential cus- 
tomers. Producers try to keep to 
themselves methods that give them 
cost advantages over their rivals, and 
the actual selling prices of each pro- 
ducer are not always well known to 
all buyers and sellers. New competi- 
tors are discouraged or kept out by 
heavy capital requirements, patent 
rights, or lack of knowledge of the 
processes. Each individual and firm 
tries to fortify itself against competi- 
tion through the differentiation of its 
services or its product so that cus- 
tomers will remain loyal rather than 
shop continuously for the lowest 
prices. Successful product differ- 
entiation means that the firm has a 
shelter against competition since the 
tival brands are not regarded as per- 
fect substitutes by buyers. 


In many industries, low cost 
production can be achieved only by a 
huge output so that there is room 
only for a relatively small number 
of iirms. In some industries, large 
size and fewness of firms has come 
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about as a result of mergers and con- 
solidations in search for market 
power or for the financial profits that 
promoters could reap. Whatever the 
motivation, a firm that commands a 
substantial segment of the total mar- 
ket for its product has a degree of 
control over the price that is not en- 
visaged in the ideal of pure competi- 
tion. In most cases the few firms in 
such an industry find it to their mu- 
tual advantage to avoid price com- 
petition with the result that prices 
tend to fluctuate less than prices in 
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the economy as a whole. Adjust- 
ments to changes in demand tend to 
be made through changes in output 
so that production tends to have a 
greater than average amplitude of 
fluctuation. 

Large firms are not, of course, 
alone in seeking shelter from com- 
petition. Many groups with less eco- 
nomic power than large firms have 
tried to use their political power to 
get government intervention to pro- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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tect them from at least some aspects 
of competition, This is true of small 
businessmen (taxes or chain stores, 
retail price maintenance laws) , farm- 
ers, and labor unions. Sometimes, as 
in the case of railroad and public 
utility regulation, government inter- 
vention has come to protect consum- 
ers in areas where the very nature 
of the industry makes almost inevita- 
ble a grant of monopoly power to a 
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single firm. Still another important 
aspect of government suspension of 
the price mechanism occurs in those 
areas where consumption has been 
wholly or partly socialized—the pro- 
vision of national defense, education, 
recreation, and public health. 

Our system thus relies basically 
upon free enterprise, but competi- 
tion is often imperfect and the 
allocative effect of the market is of- 
ten suspended in order to achieve 
desired social goals. 
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QUESTION 2 


(a and b) Testifying before a 
Congressional committee investi- 
gating the “tight money mar. 
ket” of 1956, a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Fei- 
eral Reserve System stated that, 
during the period from mid-1953 
through 1954 an “easy money” 
policy was directed toward creat- 
ing liquidity conditions favorable 
to revival and expansion, but be- 
cause of businessmen’s expecta- 
tions in 1956 as to future eco- 
nomic conditions, it appeared un- 
wise to continue the same “easy 
money” policy. 

(1) Indicate the important fac- 
tors which accounted for the so- 
called “tight money market” in 
late 1956 and early 1957. 

(2) Why might it have been con- 
sidered unwise in 1956 to have 
continued the “easy money” 
policy of 1953-54? Explain. 
(c) In the first two weeks of 
1957 the Federal Reserve System 
reduced its holdings of 91-day 
Treasury bills by $676 million. 
Assuming that other factors re- 
mained unchanged, indicate the 
effect which the sale of these 
Treasury bills by the Federal Re- 
serve System should have had on 
the money market, and explain 
clearly the process by which such 
an effect would have been 
brought about. 


Answer 


(a and b) (1) Aside from Fed- 
eral Reserve policy, the important 
factors which accounted for the so- 
called “tight money market” in late 
1956 and early 1957 are: the high 
level of demand for loanable funds 
by business firms to finance the ex- 
pansion of inventories and the ac- 
quisition of new plant and equip- 
ment ; consumer demand for loanable 
funds to acquire housing, purchase 
automobiles and other durables ; and 
the demand of the various govern- 
ments including state and local, for 
loanable funds to complete various 
types of projects. Since business was 
in high gear, needs for working capi- 
tal were also great, and the demand 
for funds probably increased on this 
score also. 

The price of loanable funds, like 
the price of any other good, is de- 
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termined by the forces of supply and 
demand, but in this case the Federal 
Reserve System often intervenes on 
the supply side. However, in the 
two-year period prior to June of 
1957 the Federal Reserve played 
an essentially passive role with re- 
spect to the money supply, simply 
allowing the money market to 
tighten itself as the demand for 
credit increased. 


(2) It might have been considered 
unwise in 1956 to continue the “easy 
money” policy of 1953-54 because to 
have done so would have been pur- 
suing a policy of inflation. Making 
loanable funds more easily available 
through the pursuit of an “easy 
money policy” would be adding fuel 
to the flames of inflation, by in- 
creasing the quantity of money with- 
out increasing the available sup- 
ply of goods. When consumers and 
businessmen attempt to buy more 
goods and services than are being 
produced by the economy with exist- 
ing plant, labor force and productiv- 
ity, they will either stimulate more 
output or if, as in our problem, pro- 
duction is already at capacity, they 
will merely bid up the money prices 
of existing output. The basic diffi- 
culty is not a shortage of money, but 
a limited supply of goods and 
services being produced. 

The supply of loanable funds can 
be increased at will by government 
authorities, but goods and services 
cannot. The supply of goods and 
services at any given time is limited 
by the economy’s stock of produc- 
tive equipment, the number of 
workers available and the existing 
level of productive efficiency. If the 
money supply is increased faster than 
the increase in the supply of availa- 
ble goods and services, the economy 
suffers from a situation of “too much 
money chasing too few goods” and 
price inflation is the natural and in- 
evitable result. 

(ec) The Federal Reserve System 
attempts to discharge its responsi- 
bility for maintaining ‘an appropriate 
supply of money to some extent by 
exercising control over the lending 
Operations of commercial banks 


j which are members of the Federal 


Reserve System. Member banks are 
required by law to hold, in the form 
of deposits in the Federal Reserve 
Banks, specified minimum reserves 
against their deposit liabilities. For 
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example, if this minimum reserve 
requirement for a member bank was 
20 percent of its demand deposits, 
it would be required to maintain re- 
serves of $1 million against demand 
deposits of $5 million. By their 
power to increase or decrease the re- 
serves of the member banks, through 
open market operations, the Federal 
Reserve Board can influence the 
money supply. A loan by a member 
bank to an individual or a business 
firm usually results in the creation of 


a demand deposit for the borrower. 
Therefore, a member bank cannot in- 
crease its loans unless it has excess 
reserves at its Federal Reserve Bank 
to support such increase in its de- 
posit liabilities. 

If the Federal Reserve sold the 
Treasury Bills to member banks, 
the latter would pay for them by 
drawing checks against their own de- 
posits in the Federal Reserve Banks. 
If the Reserve Banks sold the Bills 


(Continued on the next page) 
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directly to the public, the public 
would normally pay for them by 
drawing checks on the commercial 
banks, These checks would in turn 
be cleared through the Federal Re- 
serve System. The clearing process 
would reduce the deposit liabilities 
of the member banks to their deposi- 
tors but would also reduce the de- 
posits of the member banks at their 
Federal Reserve Banks. Since the 
deposits of the member banks with 
the Federal Reserve Bank are the re- 
serves of the former, their reserves 
decline. Thus, by reducing its hold- 
ings of 91-day treasury bills by $676 
million in the first two weeks of 1957, 
the Federal Reserve System would 
reduce member bank reserves if 
other factors remained unchanged. 

Unless there are excess reserves, 
a decrease in the reserves of mem- 
ber banks many require a magni- 
fied or multiple reduction in member 
banks’ deposit liabilities. Although 
any single bank may avoid a reduc- 
tion in its own reserves by compen- 
sating for its purchases by selling 
securities to other banks or to de- 
positors in other banks, the net effect 
upon the banking system as a whole 
would be a reduction in excess re- 
serves. 


QUESTION 3 


A prominent Treasury official 
stated early in 1957, “Balancing 
the Federal budget is not simply 
a bookkeeping exercise or a busi- 


nessman’s obsession. If Federal 
spending continues to produce 
deficits, the result will be a de- 
pression that will curl your hair.” 
(a) What economic basis is 
there for the Treasury official’s 
conclusion that a continuation of 
Federal deficit spending would 
result in a serious depression? 
Explain. 

(6b) Explain carefully why 
government expenditures, even 
under conditions of a balanced 
budget, may be inflationary. 

(c) Some economists argue that 
the existence of a large national 
debt in the United States will 
have no adverse effects upon the 
economic welfare of the United 
States. Explain with reasons your 
agreement or disagreement with 
this point of view. 


56 


Answer 

(a) The chief route through which 
deficits might bring about a depres- 
sion is through inflation. Deficits 
are inherently expansionary because 
the government is spending more 
than the purchasing power which 
it is draining off from the people in 
the form of taxes. The expansion- 
ary impact is smaller when the 
government borrows from individ- 
uals for in this case private spend- 
ing may diminish by nearly as much 
as government spending increases. 
For the most part, however, the gov- 
ernment borrows from commercial 
banks which create new money (de- 
posits) for the government in ex- 
change for government bonds. The 
banks can create new money since 
they merely have to maintain frac- 
tional reserves with the Federal Re- 
serve System against their deposit 
liabilities, 

In the full employment economy 
of early 1957 this increased govern- 
ment purchasing power would have 
bid up prices and inflation would 
have received another shot in the 
arm. This might have further in- 
creased profits and stimulated a rise 
in investment in new plant and 
equipment. It might have thus 
further exposed the already vulnera- 
ble boom economy to an unfavora- 
ble turn of events. What actually sets 
off the downturn varies from cycle 
to cycle. The boom ends when the 
outlook for business shifts from 
favorable to unfavorable. Among the 
operative factors may be costs that 
outpace prices, the lack of further 
credit expansion due to the exhaus- 
tion of the excess bank reserves, con- 
sumer resistance to rising prices, 
the piling up of inventories, the 
slackening of demand for durable 
consumers and producers goods or 
the growing scarcity of large scale 
profitable investment opportunities. 
The downward accelerator also 
comes into action as the rate of ex- 
pansion slackens. 

A rapidly rising price level, to 
which deficit financing contributes, 
may also impair the incentive of in- 
dividuals for voluntary savings. Who 
wants to hold in the form of savings 
a dollar which is rapidly losing 
value? This impairment of incentives 
for savings will produce an artifical 
stimulus to increased consumer 
spending which, in turn, will add 


fuel to the flames of expansion and 
carry the boom to still higher levels 
from which the decline would be 
more precipitous. 


(b) Government expenditures may 
be financed out of taxes or other 
current revenues. In this case the 
budgeted expenditures will be bal- 
anced by budgeted revenues. People 
and businesses who pay the taxes 
find their incomes reduced and they 
are no longer able to buy as much 
as previously of private consumption 
or production goods. The land, labor 
and capital used in producing these 
goods will be shifted to the produc- 
tion of goods and services for the 
use of the government. However, the 
government to a large extent may 
use these resources to produce such 
nonconsumable items as guns, ships, 
planes, tanks and atomic bombs. 
Their production generates income 
for the productive factors. In other 
words, the tax dollars flow back to 
income recipients but these latter 
people find a smaller quantity of 
goods and services available for 
which to spend the same quantity of 
dollars. Price inflation results. Fur- 
thermore, the government’s produc- 
tive efficiency in administering its 
economic activities may be considera- 
bly less than that existing when 
private enterprise uses the resources. 
This loss of productivity further re- 
stricts the availability of consuma- 
ble goods, but there is no com- 
mensurate decline in the income 
available to purchase this restricted 
supply of goods. 

Balancing the Federal budget an- 
nually through taxation may reduce 
the net savings individuals and busi- 
ness firms are able to accumulate. 
The government will spend all of its 
tax receipts, whereas if the money 
had been left in the hands of the 
taxpayers at least some of it might 
have been saved and the investment 
of these savings, to increase produc- 
tive capacity, might assist in reduc- 
ing inflationary premiums. 

(ec) A large external public debt, 
owed to the people of other nations, 
would have adverse effects on the 
economic welfare of the United 
States. To meet our obligations rela- 
tive to interest and amortization pay- 
ments would require annual ship- 
ments to foreign countries of ouf 
valuable goods and services. With 
(Continued on page 58) 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 56 


respect to an internally held public 
debt there are reasons to support and 
to refute the argument that a large 
national debt has adverse economic 
effects. In the first place the interest 
on an internal debt is paid by Am- 
ericans to Americans. This involves 
no direct loss of goods or services. 
Whether the internal debt is created 
as a result of war financing or as a 
result of government programs to 
cure a depression, the subsequent 


payment of interest and principal 
involves essentially only a redistribu- 
tion of income within the economy. 
The redistribution effects on income 
may be very important and they may 
increase or decrease employment, 
production and income at that time. 
Although interest payments repre- 
sent only a transfer from taxpayers 
to security holders, the two groups 
differ substantially. Banks, other 
financial institutions and individuals 
in the upper-income levels, hold a 
large portion of the publicly held 
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debt. However, a large portion of 
tax collections comes from the lower- 
and middle-income classes. Thus, on 
balance, the interest transfer js 
probably deflationary and in the 
direction of greater inequality of 
income. 

Some additional arguments as to 
why a large national debt will have 
no adverse effects upon the eco- 
nomic welfare of the United States 
should also be noted. As long as na- 
tional income is increasing each 
year, a constant national debt be- 
comes a relatively smaller proportion 
of that expanding national income, 
Although the United States is ap- 
preciably worse off than it was prior 
to World War II with respect to the 
ratio of interest cost to national in- 
come, some economists argue that 
the present ratio should not be 
viewed with alarm. With our na- 
tional income considerably in excess 
of the level of national debt, they 
argue there is no reason for alarm 
when it is remembered that England 
experienced her greatest growth eco- 
nomically during years when her 
internal debt was more than twice 
her national income. 


Finally, the substantial degree of 
liquidity possessed by Americans in 
their ownership of government 
bonds endows them with a feeling 
of security and wealth, and, there- 
fore, people will tend to have a 
higher propensity to consume out of 
current income. This higher pro- 
pensity to consume will increase the 
multiplier effect and help to preserve 
an expanding level of national in- 
come which again will tend to 
minimize the burden of the national 
debt. 

A possible adverse economic effect 
from the large public debt is the 
fear that a large government debt 
will prove disastrous and this fear 
may deter new investment, even 
when such a fear is irrational. 

A large public debt held by com- 
mercial banks may place limitations 
upon the Federal Reserve’s freedom 
to use its monetary powers in pre- 
serving economic stability. By sell- 
ing or borrowing on their govert- 
ment securities the commercial banks 
can increase their reserves thus 
building a potential base for further 
inflationary credit expansion. In co- 
operating with the treasury to keep 
the service charge on the national 

(Continued on page 60) 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 58 


debt as low as possible, the Federal 
Reserve will be pursuing an infla- 
tionary policy of supporting govern- 
ment bond prices. Therefore, interest 
rates in a period of inflation encour- 
ages businessmen and consumers to 
borrow and thus increases inflation- 
ary pressures. 

It is conceivable that a lack of 
concern over the size of the national 
debt may invite continued easy 
spending on the part of the govern- 
ment. This absence of economy in 
making expenditures on the part of 
the government may lead to growing 
waste and inefficiency in government 
administration. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) Housing starts in 1956 de- 
clined to 1,120,000 units. This 
total was 16 percent under 1955. 
Describe the effect, if any, that 
such a decline in housing starts 
would have on (1) the “multi- 
plier,” and (2) the operation of 
the “acceleration principle.” 


(b) The economy of the United 
States is said to have certain 
“built-in stabilizers.” Explain 
how each of the so-called “built- 
in stabilizers” might operate to 
preserve the continuation of 
prosperity if a downturn in busi- 
ness activity should start. 


Answer 


(a) (1) The multiplier indicates 
the relationship between a given in- 
crease in investment of idle or new 
funds and the induced increase in 
aggregate income. The induced in- 
crease in income, and, therefore, the 
magnitude of the multiplier will de- 
pend on the marginal propensity to 
consume. For example, if $1 million 
were spent on new investment, say 
on the construction of a new indus- 
trial plant, the recipients of this in- 
come would spend a percentage of it 
on consumption goods. (The per- 
centage of the increment in income 
which they would spend on con- 
sumers goods is their marginal pro- 
pensity to consume.) 

Workers and others engaged in 
the production and sale of consumers 
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goods would thus have their in- 
comes increased. They would in 
turn spend a percentage of the in- 
crease on consumption, thus creating 
additional incomes for others. In this 
successive process each succeedin 
recipient of income would spend 
portion of new income on consump- 
tion so that the total increase in 
spending will come to some multiple 
of the amount of new investment. Of 
course, the multipler may also oper- 
ate in reverse. If there is a decline 
in the level of investment, national 
income, other things being equal, will 
fall by some multiple of the amount 
by which investment decreased. 

From the above description of 
the multipler, it should be evident 
that at any given time the size of 
the multiplier is determined by the 
proportion of increments in the na- 
tional income that the public re- 
spends on consumption, Therefore, 
the larger the marginal propensity 
to consume of the public, the larger 
will be the multiplier effect. Con- 
versely, the more income that is 
withdrawn each round through sav- 
ing, the smaller will be the multipler 
effect. In more technical terms, the 
size of the multiplier is given by the 
reciprocal of the marginal propensity 
to save. 

Consequently, if the decline of 16 
percent in housing starts in 1956 
is to affect the multiplier, the effect 
must be through changes in the mar- 
ginal propensity to consume of the 
public. If the marginal propensity to 
consume is unaffected by the decline 
in housing starts, then the multiplier 
would have been unaffected by the 
decline in housing starts. However, 
the psychological effect of the decline 
in housing starts may be such as to 
make people believe a depression is 
imminent and, therefore, encourage 
the public to decrease spending. This 
decline in consumption and increase 
in savings will, of course, reduce the 
size of the multiplier. However, as- 
suming that the size of the multiplier 
remains unchanged, the decline in 
housing starts, representing a decline 
in the level of investment, would pro- 
duce a decline in the level of national 
income by some multiple of the 
amount of the decline in new invest- 
ment. This would be a good example 
of the operation of a negative multi- 
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plier. 
(2) The “acceleration principle” 
explains why there may be a 
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magnified change in the demand for 
capital goods resulting from a rela- 
tively small change in the demand 
for consumer goods. A fixed amount 
of capital goods may be adequate to 
produce consumer goods at a rate 
equal to the current rate of consump- 
tion. In these circumstances the 
ouly demand for capital goods results 
from the depreciation of plant and 
ejuipment because the consumer 
goods factories are merely replacing 
worn out machines to maintain their 
stock of capital goods at the given 
level. As long as the output of con- 
sumer goods is constant, the demand 
of the consumer goods factories for 
new machines will be confined to 
replacement demand and will be 
maintained at a steady level. An in- 
crease in the demand for consumer 
goods, however, may cause the con- 
sumer goods industries to buy not 
only their normal quota of machines 
for replacement purposes, but also 
some new machines as net additions 
to their current number of machines. 
If the machines have a very long life 
only a small proportion of them 
have to be replaced each year, and 
even a small increase in the demand 
for the final product may result 
in orders for net additions to the 
stock of machines that loom large rel- 
ative to the normal replacement de- 
mand, The result is that the demand 
for new machines may actually in- 
crease more, proportionally, than the 
increase in the demand for consumer 
goods. 

Similarly, a decline in the demand 
for consumer goods will reduce the 
demand for capital goods, perhaps 
much more drastically than the de- 
crease in the demand for consumer 
goods, Assuming other things re- 
main unchanged, a 16 per cent de- 
cline in housing starts would ad- 
versely affect the demand for power 
equipment and other capital goods 
used in the building industry and for 
many consumer durable items which 
go into homes such as electrical ap- 
pliances, plumbing ‘fixtures, heating 
units and sundry furniture items. 
The capital goods industries supply- 
ing equipment for the manufacture 
of any of these above-mentioned 
items would also expect to experi- 
ence a magnified decline in the de- 
mand for their output. 

(b) To determine whether a par- 
ticular device would be an automatic 
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stabilizer in case of a downturn in 
business, its anticipated effect on the 
economy must be analyzed to deter- 
mine if without any further action 
on the part of the government it will 
act to make declines in disposable 
income and in business income 
smaller than they otherwise would be. 
By this criterion each of the follow- 
ing devices is a “built-in stabilizer” : 

1. Personal income taxes. Since 
1943 the Federal Income Tax has 
been on a current-collection system, 


with taxes on wages and salaries 
withheld at the source and with taxes 
on other income paid quarterly un- 
der a “Declaration of Estimated 
Tax” for the current year. In case 
of a slump, there would be an im- 
mediate decline in tax collections. 
People whose income was reduced 
would get an immediate and—if the 
cut in income was large enough— 
more than proportionate reduction in 
taxes. Roughly, the amount availa- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ble for expenditure and saving is re- 
duced by about 80 per cent of any 
drop in income instead of the 100 per 
cent that would have previously oc- 
curred. 


2. Corporate income taxes. While 
corporate income taxes are not on 
a current-payments basis in general, 
managers are very conscious of taxes 
as they accrue, and probably act 
much as they would if these taxes 
were fully current. In other words, 
in anticipation of paying taxes, U.S. 
corporations set aside periodically 
funds to be used at the later tax pay- 
ment date. In case of a downturn in 
business activity, a portion of these 
funds would be freed for business 
uses. The expenditures of these 
funds by business would help in sus- 
taining business activity. 


3. Social Insurance. The basic 
structure of unemployment insurance 
is that of a stabilizer. If a worker 
loses his job, his employer’s contri- 
bution stops and he begins to collect 


unemployment benefits. These two 
effects result automatically when em- 
ployes are dropped from payrolls as 
unemployment rises, without neces- 
sitating the reading of a report by 
industry officials concerning national 
business conditions and their deci- 
sion at that point to take action. Con- 
tributions to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance account are based 
on the size of covered payrolls and, 
therefore, vary with business activ- 
ity. Although old-age benefits do 
not have such built-in flexibility as 
unemployment compensations, there 
is some tendency for elderly workers 
to hasten or postpone their retire- 
ment according to the job market. 
If a downturn in business activity 
should start, many of the older em- 
ployees would decide to retire; 
others would be forced into retire- 
ment. These older employees, al- 
though experiencing some decline in 
income, would still receive their re- 
tirement and Social Security bene- 
fits. 

4. Farm price support. If farm 
prices drop below the “support level,” 
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increased government outlays will 
be made to support farm prices and 
maintain farm income, 

5. Minimum wage legislation. 
Minimum wage legislation esta})- 
lishes a Jour below which wage 
rates cannot decline. If a downturn 
in business activity should start, the 
effects of the decline in industries 
where wages are not much above the 
minimum, may be shifted to stock- 
holders as profits decline but wages 
are maintained. Since workers have 
a higher marginal propensity to 
consume than stockholders in gen- 
eral, this tends to limit the decline 
in consumption expenditures. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) Speaking before a wom- 
en’s forum, an economist stated, 
“The most valid argument in 
favor of a protective tariff is that 
it is an effective means of reduc- 
ing unemployment in a given 
country.” 

Do you agree with the argu- 
ment that a protective tariff is an 
effective means of reducing un- 
employment in a given country? 
Explain why or why not. 

(6) A British economist has 
said that, “Because of the great 
technological superiority and the 
vast natural resources of the 
United States, England cannot 
compete in U. S. markets.” Ex- 
plain your agreement or dis- 
agreement with his conclusion 
that these two factors alone 
would prevent England from 
realizing the advantages of in- 
ternational trade with the United 
States. 

(c) Because Great Britain was 
experiencing foreign exchange 
difficulties in late 1956, the 
International Monetary Fund 
agreed to make dollar loans to 
Great Britain. 

(1) Explain in terms of eco- 
nomic principles why Great 
Britain experienced foreign ex- 
change difficulties in late 1956. 
(2) By what means other than 
dollar loans might Great Britain 
have attempted to solve her 
foreign exchange problem? 


Answer 


(a) One of the most common de- 
pression-time arguments in favor of 
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a protective tariff is that higher 
tariffs would reduce unemployment. 
Protective duties raise the prices of 
imports and thus encourage domestic 
purchasers to buy domestic rather 
than foreign goods. Income and em- 
ployment will increase not only in 
the protected industries but also 
throughout the economy as funds 
spent at home instead of in foreign 
countries produce a multiple in- 
crease in income just as new invest- 
ment produces a multiple increase in 
income. 

This argument, though valid as 
far as it goes, stops short of the logi- 
cal consequences of the increased 
protection. A diminution in imports 
is almost certain to be followed by 
a decline in exports. There are two 
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full employment at the expense of 
other countries is impractical, and 
might be considered unethical. 

(b) Despite the great technolog- 
ical superiority and the vast natural 
resources of the United States, Eng- 
land, under conditions of free trade, 
not only would be able to compete in 
U. S. markets but would be able to 
engage in international trade to the 
mutual benefit of both the United 
States and England. Even if these 
factors conferred upon the United 
States general superiority in the pro- 
duction of all goods, the margin of 
superiority will vary from one com- 
modity to another. Both countries 
will be better off (have more goods) 
if the U. S. concentrates on produc- 


ing those goods for which her margin 
of superiority is the greatest and if 
England uses her resources to pro- 
duce those goods for which the U. S. 
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margin of superiority is smallest. In 
the language of the famous law of 
comparative advantage England is 
said to have a comparative advantage 
in the latter group of goods. 
Comparative advantage shows up 
in the price structures of the two 
countries. In England the goods for 
which she has a comparative advan- 
tage—say textiles—will be cheap 
relative to the goods for which she 
does not—say automobiles. In the 
U. S. price structure textiles will be 


relatively (to the English situation ) 
expensive in terms of automobiles. 
Thus, once an exchange rate is estab- 
lished between the two countries, it 
will be found that English textiles 
will be cheaper and English auto- 
mobiles more expensive than the 
American equivalent products. An 
exchange rate which made all Eng- 
lish (or all American) goods cheaper 
would not persist very long in a free 
market because Americans seeking 
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to buy English goods would bid up 
the price of English currency to a 


level which made some English goods 
cheaper and others more expensive 
than their American counterparts. 
(c) (1) Great Britain’s foreign 
exchange difficulties in late 1956 
were to a large extent a continuation 
of the “dollar gap” problem which 
Great Britain has been trying to solve 
since the end of World War II. In 
addition, Great Britain’s balance of 
payments was adversely affected by 
the Suez Canal incident which de- 
prived her of opportunities to earn 
income through her shipping, closed 
some of her export markets and in- 


Among the factors causing Eng- 
land to spend more dollars than she 
earned in the post-war period were 
the dislocations of World War II 
which reduced her productive ca- 
pacity and disrupted her normal 
export markets. Two aspects of war- 
caused dislocation are of special im- 
portance. Most conspicuous of these 
is the loss of much of England’s 
overseas revenue from investments 
and services. The second factor, the 
war-damage and the dislocation of 
production facilities, greatly reduced 
England’s capacity in the immediate 
post-war period to produce goods 
for export. The result of increased 
purchases by Great Britain from the 
United States and the concurrent 





is to cover it by liquidating some of 
her international reserves—i.e., gold 
and short-term assets abroad (espe- 
cially balances in foreign banks). 
Few, if any, countries except the 
U. S., however, have the reserves to 
meet a sustained drain and most are 
compelled to resort to borrowing or 
to other more or less drastic meas- 
ures without much delay. One such 
step in the liquidation of long-terin 
assets held abroad—i.e., overseas in- 
vestments, 

More general long-term measures 
to eliminate the deficit are internal 
deflation of prices and costs and ex- 
change rate depreciation. Both of 
these steps would encourage exports 
by making them cheaper to foreign- 
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N. A. L. U. Convention 


WiTH THE APPROVAL of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, NALU 
President Albert C. Adams has ap- 
pointed a new building committee 
to have charge of erecting a new 
headquarters for NALU here. The 
Committee is composed of: Arthur 
W. Defenderfer (life insurance con- 
sultant, John Hancock Mutual) 
chairman ; Stanley C. Collins, CLU 
(Metropolitan) ; John C. Donohue 
(Penn Mutual); Herbert R. Hill, 
CLU (Life of Virginia) ; and David 
M. Blumberg (Massachusetts Mu- 
tual ). 

According to Mr. Defenderfer, 
the committee “will provide a head- 
quarters of which every NALU 
member can be proud from the 
standpoint of design, yet which will 
be of maximum efficiency and utility 
as a workshop. Due to restrictions 
that would encumber NALU on the 
site now proposed, it is possible that 
the Committee will find it necessary 
to release the present site to the Gov- 
ernment and investigate other loca- 
tions in the Washington area.” It is 
expected that the Executive Com- 
mittee will authorize the Building 
Committee to submit new recom- 
mendations both as to the layout of 
the proposed headquarters and its 
site. The site now owned by NALU, 
at 22nd and C Streets, is directly 
across from the Government’s new 
$55 million State Department build- 
ing. 

Elections held during the NALU 
annual conventions at, Dallas, Texas, 
during September were as follows: 
President, Oren D._ Pritchard 
(Union Central, Indianapolis) ; vice 
president, William S. Hendley, Jr. 
(MONY, Columbia, S.C.) ; treas- 
urer, Louis J. Grayson, CLU (Trav- 
elers, Washington) ; secretary, Wil- 
liam E. North, CLU (New York 
Life, Evanston, IIl.). 
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Karl T. Schlotterbeck, Social Se- 
curity specialist of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
speaking on the Agents Forum pro- 
gram of the NALU’s annual meeting 
pondered, “Why did the Chamber 
produce a film on Social Security? 
It’s understandable why that ques- 
tion might be asked. Some people 
honestly believe that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
fought and opposed Social Security 
in its early days—that it’s only in the 
past decade or so the National 
Chamber has supported the program. 
That is to say, in some circles, the 
Chamber is regarded as a Johnny- 
come-lately—ten or fifteen years be- 
hind the times. Recently, I reviewed 
every official statement the National 
Chamber has ever made on Social 
Security. Nowhere was there any 
opposition to Social Security. 

Now to answer the question—why 
did the Chamber produce this Social 
Security film, “A Matter of Choice?” 
The Chamber is dedicated to the 
promotion of private enterprise. Pri- 
vate enterprise rests upon individual 
freedom—freedom of choice. The 
freedom for each person to decide 
how he wants to use his income. 
How much he wants to spend. How 
much he wants to save. And with- 
out this freedom of choice—the free 
market—and without new money 
savings of individuals, our private 
enterprise system could not survive. 

As long as Social Security is con- 
tinued as originally intended—a pro- 
gram providing benefits as a floor 
of protection against want in. old 
age—it will continue to be a con- 
structive factor of the American way 
of life. I believe most who under- 
stand Social Security want it to do 
just that—provide a floor of protec- 
tion against want and destitution. 
They don’t want it to become a sys- 
tem of total protection which robs 


the individual of initiative and self- 
reliance. Under the system, as Con- 
gress intended, each is free—in fact, 
each is expected—to build on that 
floor additional old-age protection 
through his own efforts. A sort of 
do-it-yourself—preserving the dig- 
nity of the individual by protecting 
his right to make his own decisions! 
3ut too few persons have taken 
the trouble to understand Social 
Security—what it is—who pays for 
it—and what it is not. A couple of 
years ago, the National Chamber 
sampled the understanding of Social 
Security of leaders in several com- 
munities. In every case, widespread 
misunderstanding was found. These 
findings have been verified by opin- 
ion polls. The National Chamber be- 
lieves that a clear, correct under- 
standing of Social Security—what it 
is—who pays for the benefits—and 
what it is not—is indispensable to 
maintaining a sound Social Security 
program—and maintaining it in a 
manner that will preserve individual 
incentives, and most important, free- 
dom of choice of the individual.” 
Hugh F. McKenna, assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance also spéaking 
on the Agent’s Forum expressed the 
belief that during the past twenty 
years there has been an increasing 
awareness of common ground upon 
which the private insurance industry 
and the social insurance program of 
social security stand. Mr. McKenna 
emphasized the importance of a con- 
tinuation of this mutually coopera- 
tive policy—“to strive for common 
objectives, and to resolve within the 
framework of frank and honest dis- 
cussion any of the transitory differ- 
ences of opinion that may arise from 
time to time.”’ He cited as common 
objectives the contributions both 
make toward maintenance of a stable 


(Continued on the next page) 
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economy, improving the general wel- 


fare, and serving the public. Mr. 
McKenna felt that here the close 
relationship between private and so- 
cial insurance extended particularly 
to an awareness of the need for qual- 
ity operations as well as to the sig- 
nificance of quantity. 

“We both recognize the need for 
serving our public; tangibly—by 
providing income maintenance for 
the family when the need arises 
through retirement, death, or dis- 
ablement of the worker; and intan- 
gibly—by developing a sense of secu- 
rity among members of the family.” 
He foresaw ample opportunity—and 
need—for the social insurance pro- 
gram and private industry to con- 
tinue their cooperation, which he de- 
scribed as having been mutually 
profitable and of significant value to 
the American public. 

Benjamin L. Stern of New York 
City, in remarks delivered during the 
Million Dollar Round Table Hour 
at the NALU Convention, said that 
it’s all right for an insurance agent 
to call himself an estate planner, 
financial planner, estate consultant 
“or some other impressive title” but 
the client should understand from 
the outset that “you are in the life 
insurance business with both feet.” 

He told how he learned this the 
hard way. “I was brought into a case 
by an accountant as an ‘estate plan- 
ning expert,’” I learned later that 
the accountant had not disclosed to 
the client that I sold life insurance. I 
obtained all the facts and prepared 
a complete report including a recom- 
mendation that the man’s corpora- 
tion buy $250,000 of life insurance on 
his life. He was in his middle sixties, 
and the premium involved was ap- 
proximately $20,000. We had a sec- 
ond meeting at which I presented my 
report, and he was to consider the 
questions raised, and we were then 
to have a further discussion. Our 
next meeting took place about one 
month later. We went through my 
report and as we came to each rec- 
ommendation, he indicated his agree- 
ment with it. When we reached the 
life insurance recommendations he 
said : ‘Yes, I have already done that. 
I called in an insurance agent and 
bought the insurance.’ ” 

When a man becomes a grand- 
father he also becomes a prospect to 
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buy a life insurance policy on the 
grandchild, Joseph H. Reese, Jr., 
CLU, (Penn Mutual) said before 
the MDRT. And moreover, if he 
buys for the first grandchild, he 
probably will do the same for sub- 
sequent grandchildren, he stated. 

“When I entered the business in 
1950, I was 22, single, and under an 
option contract with Uncle Sam, and 
it was shortly picked up. Late in 
1953, my wife, son and I returned 
to a draw of $100 per month plus 
half of commission contract. It was 
work or starve and the latter had 
little appeal. I laid some long-range 
plans which I immediately attempted 
to follow. These involved obtaining 
my CLU designation early, qualify- 
ing for the Million Dollar Round 
Table, and then earning Life Mem- 
bership. Then I foolishly thought I 
could relax and enjoy life. In 1955 
I got through my CLU examinations 
and qualified for the MDRT Kungs- 
holm Trip. In 1956 I repeated, and 
by May of ’57 had completed produc- 
tion requirements for Round Table 
Life Membership. Then to relax— 
but how can you when your income 
has almost doubled for three con- 
secutive years and you have created 
a standard of living for your family 
that requires continued qualification 
just to buy food, clothing, shelter, 
and pay income tax. 

“In 1957, juvenile cases produced 
25% of my volume and 15% of pre- 
mium. This has resulted primarily 
from cases where I have planted the 
juvenile idea in the mind of a new 
grandfather. This almost beats in- 
dividual contract pension and profit 
sharing business when it comes to 
new additions. How can a man start 
a program for one grandchild and 
not do at least as much for sub- 
sequent grandchildren. A_ grand- 
father can get pretty enthused about 
that first grandchild. Another good 
source of juvenile business has re- 
sulted in cases when I found fathers, 
or even grandfathers, either uninsur- 
able or heavily rated. As a rule, and 
1 speak from some personal experi- 
ence, this is an uncomfortable 
situation and they are particularly 
susceptible to a suggestion that this 
problem could be eliminated for their 
offspring. 

“Almost all of my selling inter- 
views are on the basis of an appoint- 
ment made either by letter or tele- 


phone, or both. I have found that « 
letterhead indicating both Round 
Table membership and CLU desig 
nation, combined with the use of m 
executive electric typewriter, carries 
sufficient prestige that most individ 
uals receive me well when a tele- 
phone call for appointment is made. 
Another thing I have learned in m\ 
short span in the business is to make 
every appointment as profitable «s 
possible through obtaining complete 
information on family background, 
finances, family businesses and 
trusts, possible inheritances and the 
like.” 

“As we raise our sights toward 
the market of higher quality pros- 
pects we at the same time raise our 
sights toward higher quality selling 
techniques and more _ responsible 
service,” said Mrs. Hazel G. Scho- 
field (Equitable Society) before the 
Women Leaders Round Table of the 
NALU. “We have left the field of 
package sales and standardization 
and we now aspire to become special- 
ists so to speak, with advanced 
knowledge in special fields. We 
study business law, wills and trusts, 
tax problems, estate planning—in 
fact, everything we can which re- 
lates to the needs of a client who is 
no longer interested in policies but 
who is interested in solving his estate 
problems, and who will therefore re- 
spond to our recommendations when 
sound, sincere counsel is given. 

After we have fully prepared our- 
selves by study and regular contact 
with R and R, Prentice Hall, and 
other such necessary services, and 
after we have qualified our prospect 
at least to the extent that we feel he 
will be interested in the ideas we 
plan to present, we go out with full 
confidence in ourselves, our product, 
and our company. Never before 
have we been more fully aware of 
those often quoted words “Knowl- 
edge is Power,” for once we are in 
the presence of the higher quality 
prospect we must be able to present 
our ideas clearly and, as the need 
arises, to discuss them with the pros- 
pect’s attorney, trust officer, and ac- 
countant. When you have gained 
his confidence, truly, you have 
reached a point of no return. The 
challenge is that you give the task 
ahead full measure of the best that 
you have in time and ability, that 
you give it your very self.” 
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ROBERT B. PROCTOR, CLU 
Supt. of Agencies 
Connecticut Mutual 


HE PRINCIPAL REASON’ why 
poet do not buy more life 
insurance is because of a misconcep- 
tion of what life insurance is and 
does. One of the principal reasons 
why many agents have prospecting 
problems is because of the miscon- 
ception of what constitutes the pros- 
pect. And in the field of what we 
generally call programming, there 
is a very definite misconception that 
has resulted in untold labor and 
confusion. 


Clear Understanding 


It would seem advisable to have 

a clear understanding of the dis- 
tinction between programming and 
program selling, because this distinc- 
tion is extremely important. 
Programming—The evaluation of 
life insurance in terms of benefi- 
ciary’s needs and the arrangement 
under optional settlement to accom- 
plish those needs. This is program- 
ming in fact. 
Program selling—The evaluation of 
life insurance in terms of beneficiary’s 
needs and the sale of additional life 
insurance to help accomplish those 
needs. This is programming for 
illustration, 
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It is easy to see that a person 
could engage in programming until 
starvation set in without making a 
sale. Generally speaking, the busy 
life insurance salesman today finds 
it necessary to do programming for 
policyholders after the sale has been 
made and this is no reflection on his 
professional competence or sincerity 
of purpose. 

In program selling, which was 
referred to as programming for illus- 
tration, the distribution idea is used 
to measure the income-producing 
ability of present holdings, and usu- 
ally arrive at a shortage. It is purely 
a measuring job. In the final anal- 
ysis, in any multiple need selling 
technique, the objective is to estab- 
lish a shortage which becomes the 
problem upon which the sale is 
based. This is generally done by: 

1. Establishing minimum require- 
ments. 

2. Spending the present holdings. 
This is the measuring job to test the 
income-producing ability of these 
present holdings. 

3. Subtract 2 from 1 and the result 
is the shortage or problem upon 
which the sale is based. 

In program selling, the principal 
purpose is to establish a problem 
or shortage. If this shortage is the 
objective, why employ a time-con- 
suming, circuitous method involving 
a lot of detail and decimal point 


US. 


Program 


Selling 


accuracy if you can get to the point 
with the same result quickly and 
concisely, 

And right here is one of the soft 
spots in training and supervision. 
Everyone will admit definite ad- 
vantages to multiple needs selling. I 
will not go into detail but certainly it 
is easier to qualify the prospect, 
build prestige, build clients, resulting 
in larger-sized policies, a better mar- 
ket and better persistency. 


One Disadvantage 


If the method is so good, why 
doesn’t everybody use it? Because 
if not approached properly, there is 
one disadvantage that precludes all 
of those advantages. Many agents 
who have done an excellent job of 
single need selling, then go into 
programming. They become bogged 
down in detail work, spend time in 
the office instead of selling, and sales 
drop off and they quit in disgust. 
But that does not have to happen. 

There is something wrong when 
a salesman has to spend several 
hours of office time preparing a 
closing interview after he has gotten 
the facts. If that time is going to be 
spent, it should be done after the 
sale has been made when he is doing 
the actual programming in fact. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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This method is based upon the 
premise : 


1. That the ultimate objective when 
making a contact is to make a sale. 
2. That the greatest service a life 
insurance salesman can render is to 
sell—make certain that his client has 
adequate protection. 

3. That he can do a better job of 
programming in fact if he has for 
example, $65,000 to work with in- 
stead of $40,000. 

There are several variations to the 
capitalization and discount method, 
but they usually limit the capitalizing 
and discounting to the life insurance 
portion only. Their proponents say 
that Social Security, stocks, bonds, 
trust funds, bank accounts, real es- 
tate, National Service Life Insur- 
ance and other life insurance cannot 
be mixed together and brought down 
to acommon denominator. They are 


correct with regard to programming. 
Each item must be handled sepa- 
rately and carefully fitted into place. 
However, in the measuring stage, 
it will be demonstrated that these 
various assets can be brought down 
to a common denominator. 

The principal steps of program 
selling are: 

1. The first interview where you 
get the facts. 

2. The office preparation where you 
interpret the facts and prepare the 
sale. 

3. The closing interview. 

The office preparation is where 
valuable selling time is lost on a lot 
of unnecessary details. The few 
capitalization and discount methods 
in use seem to limit the use of the 
procedure to the solution of the 
problem, which is nothing new, but 
most of the detail work and difficulty 
are encountered in fixing the prob- 
lem, not in the solution. 
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VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
Commission has asked the Supreme 
Court to review whether an insur- 
ance company selling variable an- 
nuity contracts should be considered 
an investment company and thus 
subject to securities registration re- 
quirements and regulation. In the 
fall of last year the United States 
District Court had ruled such con- 
tracts to be insurance business and 
not subject to SEC regulation. In 
May of this year the Court of Ap- 
peals upheld this ruling. 


Ralph E. Becker, of the firm of 
Brookhart, Becker & Dorsey, of 
Washington, D. C., counsel for one 
of the variable annuity companies, 
recently predicted before thé Federa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel that if the 
Supreme Court upheld the decision 
of the Court of Appeals upholding 
the variable annuity companies, the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Securities Industry 
would continue their campaign 
against the variable annuity on dif- 
ferent battlefields. Among the ave- 
nues of attack he mentioned are fed- 
eral legislative enactments against 
the variable annuity, state legislative 
enactments defining variable annui- 
ties as securities, litigation within 
certain states to compel compliance 
with state “Blue Sky” laws and 
regulations. 


Connecticut’s State Legislative 
Council declined on August 19 to 
take action on a recommendation of 
the last state legislature that it study 
a proposal to legalize the sale of so- 
called variable annuities by life in- 
surance companies. The council, an 
interim legislative study agency, felt 
no action shouldbe taken pending a 
study now being made by the Na- 
tional Association of Insuranice 
Commissioners. 


In August, legislation which 
would allow Massachusetts life in- 
surance companies to set up separate 
funds for pension plans, a substat- 
tial part of which could be invested 
in common stocks, was unanimously 
approved by a special commission 
of the Massachusetts State legisla- 
ture. Senator Silvio O. Conte, of 
Pittsfield, is the chairman. The leg- 
islation was based on proposals of 
the John Hancock. 
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This is the “getting in on the ground floor” stage at 
Employers’ Life...the time when every opportunity 
is a good, big opportunity because we’re a brand 
new outfit in the field of life insurance. And, being 
new, we’ve been able to design our entire portfolio 
of life policies as well as all practices and procedures 
with just one idea in mind: To make each policy as 
easy as possible for the buyer to buy, as easy as possible 
for the agent to sell. 


Want details? 
Here are a few right now: Extremely sound finan- 


cial and organizational backing because the entire 
Employers’ Group of Insurance Companies is behind 


us; very complete portfolio of policies 

with many exclusive features; brand new ap- 
proaches to merchandising and servicing; top-flight 
management team whose average age is under 40 
and whose collective insurance experience runs 
over 110 years. ‘ 


Last and probably most important, Employers’ 
Life makes Employers’ Group one of the very few 
nationwide, full-line life and property groups in 
existence. Become an Employers’ “Man With The 
Plan” and you'll be set to give your clients the com- 
plete, one-stop insurance service people demand 
these complicated days. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7,MASSACHUSETTS 
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JUST ONE EXAMPLE: 





5-Year Level Term Rider for 
$50,000 Attached to Basic 
$25,000 Manhattan Life Policy 















INSURED GUARANTEED the Right to Convert 
to Permanent Insurance the Entire $50,000, or a part, 


f_-2 within 5 Years. (to age 40. Thereafter: 4 years, but not beyond age 65) 
The option to convert is exercisable any time during the specified period. The 


amount is not reduced or “pegged” by intermediate drops on specified dates. 
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SUB-STANDARD ISSUES CONSIDERED - Remember this about Manhattan Life Level Term Riders: -§ 
¢ 1. Wide spread of issue ages: 5, 10, 15, and 20 Year + ani 
. . . . - e 
If Basic Policy Includes Waiver of Premium, - _ Level Term Rider from ages 20 to 64 inclusive. Term to, 
Rider will also include it. Ask for details. * age 65: ages 20 to 59, inclusive. = 
a ae ah a aint * 2. Progressive, Personalized Underwriting that considers ‘3 mai 
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If you want the most of the best in Level Term Riders, The Level Term Rider is available in most anc 
call The Man from Manhattan the states in which the company operates. 
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THe MANHATTAN LiFE 24 INSURANCE COMPANY 
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of NEW York, on 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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AL DAVINA 
Accident & Health Supervisor 
H. E. Nevonen Agency 
Los Angeles, California 


ECAUSE AN AGENT is a salesman, 

he must have a sales presenta- 
tion. He has no choice. The only 
choice he has is whether he will have 
a good presentation or a bad pres- 
entation. 

The prospect expects the agent to 
attempt to sell him. He knows he is 
a salesman. He knows he makes 
commissions. He grants the agent 
an interview because he is interested. 
He expects the agent to try to sell 
him. Most prospects want to be sold 
and they want to be sold by a sales- 
man that knows how to sell. 

Failing 

One of the failures of many sales- 
men today is that they lack a good 
organized sales presentation. They 
are constantly changing their pres- 
entation to fit business conditions 
and to fit market changes. 

It is not only important as to what 
is said but also how it is said. 

There are three basic reasons why 
a salesman should have a good 
organized presentation : 

1. It ‘will keep the salesman on the 
sales track, 
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2. It presents sound ideas in a well 
organized manner and with the most 
powerful words available. 

3. It helps the salesman give his best 
performance every time. A good 
sales talk is the shortest distance be- 
tween the approach and the com- 
mission, 


A Little Bit Better 


The top producers in the country 
are not geniuses at work. They are 
just a little bit better than the aver- 
age. The successful producer is 
never too busy to do the little things 
that the average or mediocre sales- 
man never seems to have time to do. 

There are four basic factors that 
go to make a good sales presentation 
and they are briefly as follows: 

1. Right ideas 

2. In the right sequence 

3. Expressed with the right words 
4. End with verbal and physical skill 

By the right ideas we mean that 
they must appeal to the listener and 
they must be in the right sequence 
and expressed with the right words. 

To give a good presentation, a 
salesman must deliver his presenta- 
tion with complete mastery of the 
situation at hand. He must be able 
to handle objections with ease and 
turn sales arguments into sales ad- 


vantages. Whenever an objection 
arises he must also be able to get 
back onto the sales track. 

Tact and diplomacy must be used. 
Spare the prospect’s feelings or ob- 
jections fully. Do not interrupt him 
even though you may know the ques- 
tion that he is going to ask. Always 
spare his feelings and appreciate his 
position. Regardless of how stupid 
or out of order a question by the 
prospect may appear, it should al- 
ways be handled tactfully. 


Answering the Objection 


It is suggested that the agent use 
statements similar to the following : 
Thank you Mr. Prospect, that is a 
very good question. I am sorry that 
I neglected to answer your question 
previously. Or, Thank you, Mr. 
Prospect, for bringing up that point, 
as that is a very important point in 
the contract and I will be very happy 
to attempt to answer it for you. Or, 
Thank you, Mr. Prospect, that’s a 
very good question, and I want you 
to know I appreciate your feelings 
and your position fully. However, 
may I share an idea with you? And 
then answer the objection. 

The sales talk must obviously be 
adapted to the sales market. There 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Sales Track—Continued 


are sales presentations available to- 
day by the hundreds. They are usu- 
ally designed for a specific market 
and for the abilities of the man that 
prepared the presentation. However, 
these presentations can be, usually, 
easily adapted to one’s market and 
to fit one’s personality with a few 
changes and modifications. 

Obviously the sales presentation 
is going to have to take into con- 
sideration the agent’s age and his ex- 
perience. Experience has shown that 
most younger salesmen will have a 
tendency to call on younger pros- 
pects. The salesman in his forties 
will usually have a tendency to call 
on slightly older prospects. The 
salesman who is past age 50 will 
obviously call on many prospects 
that are considerably past 50 and 
also the younger prospects. 


A Look at the Market 


What must be done first to de- 
velop a good sales presentation ? Ob- 
viously we are assuming that the 
agent has the necessary product 
knowledge. The next thing is to take 
a good close look at the market and 
determine who the prospects are. 
At this point, be sure that the right 
appeals are used, such as family pro- 
tection, income protection, etc. 

Any good salesman can list many, 
many reasons why prospects should 


buy. Obviously if the agent at- 
tempted to list all of the reasons 
why the prospect should buy, he 
would have a tendency to completely 
confuse the prospect. It is suggested 
that only those appeals are picked 
that will help to hit the “hot button.” 
Usually three or four good appeals 
or need selling reasons will assist 
in reaching a logical conclusion. For 
example : If I am going to call on an 
attorney that is in private practice of 
law, then the following appeals might 
help to hit that “hot button” : 


1. He has high fixed monthly over- 
head business expenses that go on 
even when he has an illness or acci- 
dent. 


2. He has high overhead expenses as 
far as his home is concerned for food, 
shelter, clothing, etc. 


3. In view of the fact that he is self- 
employed he does not have the ad- 
vantages that employees usually have 
in a large company or corporation 
such as Workmans’ Compensation 
benefits, unemployment disability 
compensation benefits, group insur- 
ance benefits, sick leave benefits, etc., 
etc. 


Obviously there are many other 
appeals that we could use in talking 
to this attorney, but the above are 
the most logical and the most appeal- 
ing need selling reasons. Therefore, 
these are the ones we should em- 
phasize and these are the points we 
should try to drive home. 
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Let’s consider the following-§ ca 
Sequence is persuasion. Persuasion get ent 
is power. Power means commis-§ i ,.wey 
sions. 

After we have developed the right Be g 
ideas in the right sequence there are sincere 
many other techniques that must be yo: hy 
considered. rectly : 

Accentuate the positive. Don't ing of 
say, if you buy this policy here is It is 
what it will do for you. Say, “This 4... . 
is what the plan will do for you, etc.” ath pa 
It is suggested that negative)” 
thoughts should not be used during impres 
an interview. All statements should § 4... | 








be made as positive as possible. 
We must develop skill with words. 

We must develop the technique of 

using the right words in the right 







































place. This takes skill but fortunately - 
it can be developed by practice. We § oil 
should develop the skill of avoiding WI 
the use of technical words. In the § ,... 
field of disability and hospital insur- 
ance we all have the opportunity of § 1. In 
becoming well acquainted with many ff , W 
medical terms that the average lay-§ 
man does not fully know or ap-§ 
preciate. pag 
We should never try to impress a oe 
prospect with our knowledge of 4 ss 
medical terms, etc. We should use r : 
examples of the types of medical 
illnesses that everybody knows | 
about. For example, we should use § 3. It 
in our examples the types of illnesses JB entat 
or accidents that people are vitally § wife 
concerned with. Most people today § mak 
are very, very concerned with cancer, § His 
heart conditions and bad accidents. § the ; 
If most people are concerned about § she 
these conditions, we should therefore thar 
emphasize them in our selling. gest 
Don’t use the word premium in § one 
presentations. Use the word deposit. 41 
Don’t use irrevocable beneficiary or 
contingent beneficiary. Use phrases ¥: 
such as, your widow, your children, et 
your family, etc. oe 
the 
Pride of Ownership ° 
Don’t say, “How much insurance ‘ 
do you carry?” This is implying that tha 
he is carrying a burden. Isn't it @ ver 
better to say, “How much insurance § 1 
do you presently own?” Give hima & gh, 
feeling of pride of possession and J j, 
ownership. de 
Another verbal skill is that of § w 
enthusiasm, conviction, and excite- to 
ment in the voice. If we are not et- ty 
thusiastic or excited about our prod- Bo 
uct which we are attempting to sell, B 4, 
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how can we expect anyone else to 
get enthusiastic or excited about it? 
However, we must not overdo it, as 
we must make every effort to con- 
vince the prospect that we are 
sincere. The agent should make sure 
that he pronounces his words cor- 
rectly and that he knows the mean- 
ing of them. 

It is suggested that bigger words 
than necessary should not be used, 
as they tend to distract from the idea 
being presented. Do not ever try to 
impress the prospect with a tremen- 
dous knowledge of big words. 


Necessary to Rehearse 


In order to develop an outstanding 
sales presentation it is necessary to 
rehearse sales presentations. 

Where and when should we re- 
hearse our sales presentations ? 


1. In odd and spare moments. 


2. When driving to the office or to 
an appointment, and so forth. Many 
times we will drive for one hour in 
one direction. Usually this is a very 
good time to completely rehearse 
the presentation out loud. It is im- 
portant that the presentation be re- 
hearsed outloud. 


3. It is suggested that sales pres- 
entations be rehearsed with one’s 
wife, giving her the opportunity of 
making suggestions or criticisms. 
His wife, without a doubt is usually 
the agent’s best critic, and obviously 
she has more interest in his progress 
than anyone else. She will make sug- 
gestions in many instances, that no 
one else would dare to make. 


4. Use a wire recorder periodically 
to record presentations. This way, 
we will be able to easily detect many 
little things that we might do during 
the presentation that will assist us 
in improving our presentation. 


There are many other activities 
that we may engage in to help our 
verbal skills : 


1. We should become active in our 
church, lodge, service clubs, A&H 
Underwriters Association, Life Un- 
derwriters Association, and so forth. 
We should seize every opportunity 
to speak before organizations of this 
type as it will assist us in developing 
confidence in our ability to deal with 
the public. Usually the salesman im- 
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proves his public speaking auto- 
matically and therefore improves his 
sales ability before a prospect. 

2. There are available today many 
wonderful sales courses that will 
assist us in developing our sales pres- 
entations and our techniques. Some 
of these courses are the Disability 
Insurance Training Course, the 
LUTC courses, the CLU courses, 
Dale Carnegie courses, Jack Lacy 
courses, and the many others that 


are sponsored by the various com- 
panies. 

Once we have done these things we 
will enjoy our work much more. We 
will have a lot more confidence in 
ourselves. We will be a lot more 
enthusiastic about our job, our 
career, our profession and we will 
enjoy bigger commissions. 

If this was all we had to do we 
could make a recording and mail it 
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RADITIONALLY, supervisors have 
7 oe their utilization and pro- 
duction studies by all-day time logs 
or diaries. These take a good deal 
of time and yield relatively small 
samples which are usually not suffi- 
ciently reliable for use in detailed 
studies of office work. They are also 
tedious and costly and not even the 
supervisor or the employees con- 
cerned are too contented with this 
method, especially when they con- 
tinue with it for a long time. Super- 
visors, as well as management, need 
the type of information that these 
studies can give. Work sampling can 
get the desired facts in a relatively 
simple way. 

The first installation of work sam- 
pling at California-Western States 
got under way in the spring of 
1958 in the controller’s department. 
Eventually we shall perform work 
sampling in every department in the 
course of our periodic operations 
audits. 











































































































Possible Uses 


In what ways can Work Sampling 
be valuable to a life insurance com- 
pany, or for that matter, any com- 
pany? Our experience shows that 
work sampling can play an important 
role in: 













1. Determining personnel utilization. 
. Setting performance standards. 

. Identifying delays. 

. Identifying job content. 

. Improving office layout. 

. Allocating expenses. 

. Setting improvement goals. 
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8. Determining machine utilization. 
Some of these will be discussed in 
detail later in this article. 

Work sampling affords a com- 
promise between mere guesses and 
opinions and what is thought to be 
the certainty of continuous observa- 
tion and detailed study. Its predom- 
inant advantage is that it can be 
done economically along with a su- 
pervisor’s other duties. The degree 
of reliability is controlled by the 
number of observations made. If 
the need for more precise data in- 
creases, more observations should 
be taken. 


The Basic Principle 


A simple example will explain the 
basic principle. Bill Powell was 
working hard all day. A few minutes 
before closing time, he slacked off 
and threw his feet on the desk. At 
this point his boss, who had not been 
around all day, came in. What did 
he think ? 

“Bill doesn’t work very hard,” 
the boss thought. But he was wrong, 
because he made his decision from 
a sample that was too small. If the 
boss had been using work sampling, 
he would have decided that Bill 
Powell was really a hard worker. 

Work sampling is based on the 
law of probability. The reason it 
works is because a sample that is 
taken at random from a larger group, 
if a large enough sample is taken, 
tends to follow the same distribution 
pattern as the whole group. That is, 
a properly taken sample, which, for 
example, would show 20% of the 
time a department is spending on 
typing, will come very close to de- 
scribing the actual amount of time 
spent on typing. 


us——-cooperative research—education 
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Work Sampling 


Notice that the sample here is a 
sample of minutes and not a sample 
of people; we are sampling what 
people are doing in various minutes 
of the day. It may not conform ex- 
actly to the actual pattern of the 
group, but the difference will be in- 
significant. Selecting a part of the 
total time and analyzing it is called 
“sampling.” 

It is essential that the sample be 
taken at random. This means that 
there must be no bias in the method 
used to take the sample. Each min- 
ute of the day which is a part of the 
total working day must have as equal 
a chance of being selected as a time 
at which observations will be made 
as any other part of the day. There 
must be no apparent order in the 
observation times. If these condi- 
tions are met and the observations 
made a sufficiently large number of 
times, reliable judgments can be 
made by the use of work sampling. 


The Statistical Method 


The statistical method consists of 
the collection and classification of 
facts on the basis of the relative 
number of occurrences as the ground 
for induction. By tasting a few sam- 
ples, coffee tasters appraise the qual- 
ity of an entire batch of coffee. In 
our daily life, we probably use sam- 
pling to a greater degree than most 
of us would think of off-hand. In 
shopping, how often does the buyer 
check the quality of produce in plas- 
tic bags and decide to purchase 
without looking through the entire 
contents of the bag selected ? 

Sampling consists of averages, 
approximations, and _ probabilities. 
Mathematical precision should not 


(Continued on the next page) 


Work Sampling—Continued 


be expected. Rather, results within 
a known degree of accuracy should be 
expected, and these can be gotten 
readily through work sampling. 
Basically, all that has to be done 
is to make a large number of obser- 
vations at random intervals. These 
are recorded by classifying them into 
predetermined categories of activi- 
ties, such as typing, walking, ma- 
chine operation, filing or telephoning. 


Each activity classification used must 
be capable of being recognized by 
sight observation. Work sampling 
does not involve asking people what 
they are doing. 

How much time goes into the 
various activities will be divulged 
by work sampling, but the observer 
does not have to use a stop watch. 
He merely records what he sees. 
After a large number of observations 
have been made, it is a simple matter 
to find how much time goes into 
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each activity—by determining the 
proportion of the total observations 
which fall into each category. For 
example, if there were 500 observa- 
tions and 100 of them were on typ- 
ing, it can be readily concluded that 
20% of the time of a unit is spent 
on typing. 

Besides saving time and energy, 
work sampling has the following ad- 
vantages over continuous observa- 
tion: 


1. Gets facts at one-third to one- 
sixth the cost, while providing the 
accuracy needed. 


2. Does not require trained obsery- 
ers with specialized skill or training. 


3. Makes it practical to collect facts 
that otherwise no attempt would be 
made to collect. 


4. Gets better cooperation from em- 
ployees under observation, as it puts 
them under less strain. 


5. Produces less distortion in the 
employee’s normal work routine, as 
it permits him to work without the 
restraint that continuous observation 
generally causes. 


6. Can be interrupted at any time, 
or for a fairly long interval, without 
interfering with the results, as long 
as observations obtained are repre- 
sentative of the whole work process. 


7. Provides an opportunity to ob- 
serve and evaluate the operations oi 
an organizational element as a whole. 


8. Builds a team effort because the 
supervisors are intimately involved 
in the process. 


9. Gives a useful and practical tool 
by which there can be made an ob- 
jective appraisal of personnel and 
equipment. 


10. Can provide line supervisors 
with factual information with which 
they can approach management ot 
manpower and equipment needs. 


Uses of Work Sampling 


Supervisors and planning cor- 
sultants often have difficulties in 
visualizing or determining exactly 
what is taking place in a department. 
Even with detailed time studies and 
methods work on the operations, 
there is still no guarantee of a full 
understanding of the extent to which 
output is limited by the multitude of 
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xternal delays inherent in the opera- 
jon. 

Let us look at a typical situation 
hich might be dealt with effectively 
hrough work sampling. Assume that 
ime studies have shown that it re- 
quires two manhours to pay a claim. 
lf the department pays 200 claims 
4month, it should require 400 hours. 
lf the department employs five 
eop.c who each work an average of 
173 | ours a month, the total number 
of work hours is 865. The question 
arises, What happened to the other 
65 hours ? 

It is apparent that there are some 
delays in the operations of this de- 
partment, and work sampling will 


determine what they are. It will not | 


give the solution, but it will point 
up the facts. Consider, for example, 


an annual departmental payroll of ° 


$40,000. If the study revealed that 
15% of the department’s time was 
spent in walking, this would amount 


to $6,000 and would be a good basis - 


for action. 


Work Assignment 


The normal work assignment of 
individuals must, of course, be 
known before it can be determined 
whether the classification of activity 
in which they have been recorded is 
productive or non-productive. For 
example, in a particular job, tele- 
phoning may be essential, while in 
another job not very much of this 
classification of activity would be 
expected. 

Again, if the telephoning required 
were to clear up errors or obtain 
additional information which should 
have been secured in the first place 
amounts to, let’s say, 20% or $8,000 
annually, there would be a definite 
target at which to aim improvement 
efforts. 

Once work sampling has described 
the work distribution, the means 
must be discovered by which im- 
provements can be made, if any are 
required, 

Aside from the application of work 
sampling just discussed, there are a 
number of other uses for it. Among 
them are: 
|. Identification of productive and 
non-productive activities. A few 
days’ observations will help identify 
activities which make up the major 
part of all the activities in a unit, 
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and conversely, it will help identify 
those elements which are relatively 
unimportant, Thus, there is secured 
a broad measure of productive and 
non-productive time in order to get 
a new sight on a problem. 

2. Improvement of supervision. 
Through work sampling, the super- 
visor can set his goals on the reduc- 
tion of undesirable activity, such as 
waiting for work and correcting 
errors. 


3. Identifying peaks and_ valleys. 
Work sampling automatically turns 
up the facts on the changes in the 
workload, their cycles, their peaks 
and their nature, since these condi- 
tions are part of the activity of the 
employees and office equipment 
which come under the observation 
procedure. 

4. To determine if no peaks exist: 
Spread work sampling over a repre- 
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Work Sampling—Continued 


sentative period of time. It may be 
necessary to make separate studies in 
the busy and slack periods. 


5. To support requests for additional 
personnel, Just as work sampling 
can be used to identify overstaffing, 
it can also be used to help sub- 
stantiate requests for more _ per- 
sonnel. 


6. To identify job content: In con- 
nection with job evaluation, work 
sampling can identify the activities 
of personnel as described in their 
job classification. It will show the 
amount of time or the proportion of 
time spent in these activities, and the 
data can be used in the job evalua- 
tion program. 


7. Tocreate performance standards : 
By combining work counts of work 
performed with the results of work 
sampling, standard times per unit of 
output can be developed. Standards 
developed in this manner are as ac- 
curate as those that could be worked 


up with stop watch studies, but the 
results can be had at much lower 
cost, and without resentment of em- 
ployees. 


8. To study equipment needs : Work 
sampling will help in the study of 
equipment utilization, just as it does 
in personnel utilization. 


9. To make cost allocations: Work 
distributions, if compiled from ex- 
pense classifications, case identities, 
or lines of business, can easily be 
converted to salary costs. When this 
has been done, other expenses re- 
lated to salary expense can be 
allocated accordingly. 

There are two recent books on 
work sampling which will be of 
interest to those who wish further 
and more detailed information on the 
subject. 

Barnes, Ralph M., Work Sampling, 
Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, 1956. 

Heiland, Robert E. and Wallace J. 
Richardson, Work Sampling, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1957. 


LOMA EXAM RESULTS 
RESULTS OF THE 1958 LOMA In- 


stitute examinations have been 
mailed to all companies in which 
students sat for examinations during 
the week of May 5. In releasing the 
1958 grades, Mr. Roy A. Mac- 
Donald, managing director of the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, stated that 17,968 examinations 
were written this year by 10,302 stu- 
dents from 426 companies and 
organizations. These figures are all 
new records and represent increases 
over last year of 28.8% in number 
of examinations, 26.3% in number 
of students, and 6.8% in number of 
participating companies. 

As a result of this year’s examina- 
tions, the Institute awarded 81 Fel- 
lowship Diplomas, 191 ~ Associate 
Diplomas and 1,821 Course I Certifi- 
cates. The corresponding figures for 
1957 were 73 Fellowship and 180 
Associate Diplomas and = 1,315 
Course I Certificates. The LOMA 
is particularly encouraged by the fact 
that 5,422 new students enrolled for 
the 1958 examinations. 
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JOHN R. PULLMAN 
Assistant Secretary 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California 


ATERIAL AND STATISTICS on 
Mins subject are rather scarce. 
There have been some papers pre- 
sented at underwriting meetings and 
some texts * are available but over- 
all they are few and far between. 

Let’s concentrate first on habits 
—alcoholic habits—and run through 
for a minute the way most of us 
were trained to underwrite them. 
We were taught to look for degree 
and frequency—degree being mild 
(to the feeling good stage) , moderate 
(the loud and boisterous stage), or 
severe (the staggering or getting 
drunk stage), and frequency being 
six times a year, twelve times a year, 
once a week, etc. Our inspectors 
have been asked to bring out these 
points in their reports so we will 
have the information we need to 
classify properly. 





Cause of Drink 


We were probably also warned 
in our early underwriting days to 
watch for cause of drink, but all too 
often, with pressure from too much 
work and our attention distracted 
by the how much and the how often, 
we tended to iorget the why. As a 
matter of fact, I feel by asking our 
inspectors to concentrate so much on 
amount and frequency we have 
tended to train them away from 
looking for the why also. I’m sure 
no one will argue against the opinion 
that the reason for excessive drink- 
ing is just as-important in under- 
Writing as the amount. Let’s, then, 
tun through some of the common 
causes and analyse how important 
they are. 


” © Dingman’s, “Risks Appraisal;”” and Shepherd 
& Webster’s, “Selection of Risks,” ss 
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Underwriting Habits 
and Moral Risks 


Sociability—This is probably the 
most common cause and the least 
malignant. Social drinkers like peo- 
ple and use drink as a means of re- 
laxing and enjoying their company. 
A few may turn into alcoholics but 
the probability is remote. There is 
nothing wrong with applying the 
amount and frequency scale of rat- 
ing to this group ; as a matter of fact, 
it’s probably the only scale that 
could be used. 


Worriers—These are the fellows 
with a problem they want to forget. 
They range anywhere from the ordi- 
nary business man who takes a 
couple of drinks before dinner to 
forget his problems at the office, to 
the souse who stays liquored up half 
the time to: forget or escape the 
tongue-lashing of a nagging wife. 
The drinking pattern of these fel- 
lows is set by the type and severity 
of their problem. When they have 
no problem their drinking may be 
reduced to that of a social drinker, 
but when another problem arises, 
they can’t face reality and turn back 
to the bottle. They obviously 
shouldn’t be underwritten on an 
amount and frequency scale alone. 


Boredom—A luxury of the rich and 
the retired. Probably the biggest 
hazard of this group is what the 
drinking or boredom might lead to. 
They’re looking for a new thrill. 
They might turn to sports-racing, 
women, marijuana or Russian 
roulette. Certainly our usual scale 
here would give only part of the 
proper rating. 

Neurotics—One of the most hazard- 
ous type of drinker. The combina- 
tion of drink and neurosis is so 
severe that drinking tied into any 
nervousness should be viewed very 
suspiciously. A high percentage of 
these turn into hopeless alcoholics 
or end up in mental institutions. 
Suicide rates are high. 


Here is an example of neurosis 
combined with abnormal drinking 
habits. This case came to us as a 
Trial application for $400 per month 
non-cancellable A & S and a family 
major medical policy plus whatever 
life insurance we might be willing 
to offer. The problem on the Trial 
was stated as alcoholism and treat- 
ment at a sanitarium. The man was 
49 years of age—occupation was a 
lawyer. The balance of the informa- 
tion came from inspection sources. 
While in school he was a brilliant 
student and was considered to have 
great potential in his chosen profes- 
sion. Because of alcoholic tendencies 
he never reached the potential 
heights to which he seemed capable. 
In the period from 1951 to 1953 he 
had several nervous breakdowns and 
was committed to various institu- 
tions—some of them mental. He was 
diagnosed as a chronic alcoholic 
with depressive psychosis. It was 
definitely established in 1951 that he 
attempted suicide in his garage with 
carbon monoxide and has shown 
suicidal tendencies on several other 
occasions. Because of his alcoholic 
problem, he has never been able to 
completely support his family. and 
although he is a brilliant lawyer no 
one will submit an important case 
to him because he is not personally 
reliable and is liable to be off on one 
of his binges when the case is up for 
trial. His wife started working 
several years ago to supplement the 
family income and has worked her- 
self up to a very high position—cur- 
rently being editor of the ......... 
Magazine. Her income is stated to 
be in the $15,000 bracket. The situa- 
tion has become aggravated recently 
by domestic trouble. His wife is 
currently suing for divorce and 
separate maintenance. 

The last three of the alcoholic 
groups mentioned are potential or 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Moral Risks—Continued 


actual problem drinkers. If an un- 
derwriter concentrates on amounts 
and frequency alone, he is going to 
miss a lot of them. He must train 
himself to check the why on drink 
cases. Insist on inspectors checking 
cause when they are running reports. 
There is a good chance we rate 
many of our true social drinkers too 
high by our present scale. We could 
afford to lower their rate if we 
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picked up more of the problem cases 
we now miss and charge the extra 
mortality where it belongs. 

Out of all four groups, a certain 
percentage end up as_ chronic 
alcoholics. These are the spree 
drinkers, the lost weekenders, the 
cure-takers and the potential skid- 
row addicts. Most of them you 
would think would be uninsurable 
but inevitably you learn they’re a 
second cousin or married nephew to 
some center of influence. If you 
don’t come up with something you’re 
going to lose a million dollars worth 
of business. You might be able to 
take a few at a very high rate. Time 
since the last binge is an important 
factor—the further away, the better 
the rate. But true alcoholism is a 
disease ; abstaining completely from 
drink is the only cure. A true 
alcoholic cannot drink socially ; one 
drink and he’s off. 


The First Step to a Cure 


At the Los Angeles Underwriting 
Club a couple of years ago, our 
principal speaker was a member of 
the AA. He started off his talk by 
the blunt statement, “I am an 
alcoholic.” It was very dramatic, 
but he went on to explain that the 
first step to a cure is to recognize 
you have a disease and your only 
salvation is to realize you are differ- 
ent than others ; you can drink noth- 
ing containing alcohol. He cited a 
fellow member who had abstained 
for eight or nine years. Gradually 
he became convinced he was cured 
and could drink socially like any 
other normal person. His first drink 
was his doom—he couldn’t stop. His 
system, completely dried during his 
cured period, couldn’t take the sud- 
den influx of alcohol. He lasted two 
or three months. Our AA seemed to 
feel this could happen to any cured 
alcoholic. When they originally be- 
come alcoholics their systems are 
acclimated to excessive amounts of 
alcohol, but once cured and dried up, 
they can’t return. 

All AA’s, however, aren’t alco- 
holics. Some become members be- 
cause they think they have a problem 
or just don’t believe in drinking and 
want to aid the cause. Our experi- 
ence with AA’s has been better than 
with the ordinary drinker and as a 
result we give them better than 


ordinary handling. We feel true 
members of AA recognize their 
problem and try to do something 
about it. 

One of the greatest contributors 
to drinking is environment—whether 
it be associates or work. Many a 
man is led astray by the company he 
keeps and, conversely, many a 
drinker has straightened himself out 
by moving to a new town and chang- 
ing his friends and acquaintances. 
However, if you run into reformed 
moved drinkers, don’t jump too fast 
—the fault might be your client's 
and not his friends’; maybe he'll 
start over with a new set of friends. 

Certain occupations encourage 
drink: The obvious—bartending, 
breweries and distilleries; the less 
obvious—musicians or undertakers. 
The inspection companies do a 
pretty good job checking these types 
of occupations out for us. 

Another point to consider is rel- 
ativity, the relationship of a drinker 
to the inspector’s informants. A man 
who drinks only a few beers a month 
may be a carouser, a home-wrecker 
and an alcoholic to his neighbors 
who think it’s a mortal sin to touch 
a drop of the ole barley corn. If he 
lived in a large city or one not so 
biased on drink, his habits would go 
unnoticed. Also, persons in the pub- 
lic eye, entertainers or sport figures, 
may be victims of their own fame. 
We certainly want to take advantage 
of all the facts we can when we're 
underwriting a risk, but be sure the 
information is fact, not gossip. Ask 
inspectors to bring out the character 
of the town or locale where the appli- 
cant resides. It might paint an en- 
tirely different picture. Remember 
we're not looking for adverse in- 
formation when we underwrite a 
habit’s case, we’re looking for the 
truth. Once we have the truth, let 
the chips fall where they may. 


Emotionally Unstable 


Another case exemplifying ab- 
normal alcoholic habits pretty well 
exemplifies the type of problem we 
run into on this type of risk. This 
application was for $50,000 on a 37 
year old housewife. The purpose of 
the insurance was inheritance tax. 
Seven or eight years previously her 
husband had fallen into an inheri- 
tance of his father’s business and 
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overnight had stepped from a me- 
diocre income to becoming a fairly 
wealthy man. The husband and ap- 
plicant immediately changed their 
mode of living. They moved from 
th ir moderate home to an elaborate 
home in the district, 
a wealthy residential area in Los 
Angeles. They joined the local coun- 
try club and started entertaining 
lavishly. Both husband and wife 
started drinking and now over-in- 
dulge from the mild to staggering 
stage at least once or twice a month 
and are usually in attendance at 
parties at least once a week. Along 
with improving their mode of living, 
the wife also adopted the neurotic 
ailments of the rich. Her attending 
physician stated that she was an 
individual who was organically 
sound but emotionally unstable. She 
lives a very fast life and has formed 
a habit of over-indulgence as far as 
alcohol, tobacco and use of medica- 
tion is concerned. During the past 
seven or eight years she has in- 
creased her weight from 110 to 140 
pounds. You can see this is a rather 
hard case to underwrite, and you do 
have to take more into account than 
just the alcoholic habits. We did 
not feel the emotional instability was 
too severe and based our handling 
mainly on habits. 


Moral Risks 


Now let’s turn to the other side 
of our subject, the moral risks. 
These are the individuals who are 
not in tune with the rest of society. 
Perhaps they’re out of tune because 
of their behavior with the opposite 
sex—or as far as that goes—the 
same sex. It might be their utter 
disregard for the law and order or 
perhaps it’s just their attitude 
toward their fellow businessman ; in 
any event, they are individuals who 
in one way or another don’t follow 
society’s rules and in general don’t 
care what society thinks of them for 
not following them. 

From an underwriting standpoint 
we're interested in what hazards they 
present and, then, how or if they can 
be properly underwritten. The haz- 
ards, though serious, aren’t too many 
in number. These people are apt 
to be extreme extroverts or intro- 
verts and thus you might expect a 
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Moral Risks—Continued 


larger than normal number of 
suicides. They tend to disregard 
their neighbors’ or business asso- 
ciates’ rights as well as society’s 
laws so there are apt to be some 
extra homicides. Then, of course, 
among the sexually immoral, you'll 
always have the hazard of venereal 
diseases which will give increased 
mortality. 

But these aren’t the most serious 
problems presented by a morals risk. 
The biggest hazard is the very na- 
ture of the character of the individual 
involved. He has a warped sense of 
values. His code of ethics is differ- 
ent than ours and thus when he ap- 
plies for insurance you must suspect 
an ulterior motive. He’s apt to with- 
hold pertinent information or just 
tell a straightforth lie. And remem- 
ber, for a boy like this, the cards are 
all stacked in his favor. On an ap- 
plication for life insurance, for in- 
stance, if he’s caught at time of un- 
derwriting, he loses nothing. If the 
policy is issued and he dies within 
the contestable period and then is 
caught, the beneficiary at a minimum 
receives his money back with inter- 
est. Most of the cases if taken to 
court would end up in his favor for 
the full face value, or at least with 
a compromised settlement. If he 
lives past the contestable period, he’s 
in—he has a non-contestable policy 
at standard rates. 


The Only Point 


Here’s an example of the type of 
thing you might run into on under- 
writing a morals risk. This applica- 
tion was for $10,000 of ordinary life 
with waiver of premium and double 
indemnity and also major med, 
A & S. The application was on the 
life of a middle-aged man and on 
first handling everything, including 
the inspection report, was clear. The 
only point that might have raised 
any question at all was that a woman 
was named as beneficiary—a friend 
of the insured—but this was crossed 
off and changed to “Estate.” 

Just after both policies approved 
as applied for were mailed, that is 
the life and A & S, we received a 
second corrected report attached to 
a letter from the inspection manager 
pointing out that another inspector 


had picked up the additional infor- 
mation. This report brought out 
that several years before the appli- 
cant had separated from his wife 
because of promiscuous tendencies. 
Currently he was living in a rented 
apartment with a woman not his 
wife. He was discreet in this affair 
but on one occasion the apartment 
house manager reported that two 
women the applicant had spent time 
with in the past met in the hall and 
created quite a scene. 


Just Been Delivered 


We attempted to stop delivery of 
the policy but, as is always the case, 
the agent had just delivered it the 
day before. The interesting part was 
that within a week after delivery we 
received a request to change the 
beneficiary back to the girl friend— 
this time irrevocably. There was 
one point where I thought the in- 
spection company had erred. When 
they received the corrected report, 
the manager took two days to write 
us a letter expressing his regret that 
they hadn’t picked this information 
up on the first report. If they had 
wired immediately or even sent the 
corrected report immediately, we 
would have probably stopped de- 
livery of the policies. Another point 
worth mentioning was the careless- 
ness of the underwriter in not check- 
ing into the crossed-off beneficiary. 
He could have tipped off the inspec- 
tion company as well as checked back 
with the agent. 

How then are we to underwrite 
these risks? We're dealing with an 
unknown quantity that’s hidden in 
the character. It can’t be read like 
an X-ray or an electrocardiogram. 

First, you must make up your 
own mind how far the individual 
varies from the norm. Take for ex- 
ample, the sexually immoral. The 
young, single fellow tom-catting 
around isn’t as bad as the middle- 
aged married man doing the same 
thing—why?.. . not because either 
is morally right, but because society 
accepts one more readily than the 
other. Or compare the girl who had 
one indiscreet affair, became preg- 
nant and now lives very respectably 
with her child and mother, to the 
call-girl who lives by the sharpness 
of her wits and because of this has 
never been picked up in a scandal. 


The first of each of these exam)les 
isn’t too far from the norm and 
might even be considered for stand- 
ard; the others would be definitely 
substandard, if insurable at all. 
Second, in picking your norm take 
into account the norm of your ap- 
plicant’s associates. The man who 
is promiscuous in his association in 
a small, straightlaced town is much 
more of a moral hazard than a man 
with the same associations in a large 
city—why? . . . because the man in 
the small town knows the severe 
criticism he will receive and the fact 
he doesn’t seem to care shows the 
depth to which he has sunk. Con- 
versely, if you’re dealing with a 
member of the movie industry, the 
norm would probably be lower than 
average. These people drink and 
play harder than the average group 
and live under a different set of 
morals. This doesn’t mean you can 
take one of the night club Casanovas 
who ends up in a different girl’s bed 
every night standard. It does mean 
you should use a different under- 
writing scale for habits and morals 
on movie personnel than on the 
average run-of-the-mill applicant. 
These people don’t consider them- 
selves immoral at the same point as 
others. A similar moral risk would 
result in a lower mortality and hence 
could be handled at a lower rating. 


Apt to Withhold Information 


Third, you must remember a 
moral risk is more apt to withhold 
information than the normal appli- 
cant. Be a little more careful in 
checking his qualifications and in 
ordering your underwriting require- 
ments. Be suspicious of him a little 
quicker and order special tests and 
attending physician reports a little 
more readily. 

Fourth, you must class your risks 
and set your rate. There’s going to 
be some you're not going to want at 
all—the gangster or criminal cle- 
ment, for example. The hazard is 
too great and they represent exactly 
the opposite to what we, our industry 
and our country, stand for. Then 
there’s some where the moral haz- 
ard is so slight you’ll be willing to 
take standard. The business man 
criticized for being a bit sharp in his 
business dealings is a bit of a moral 
risk from the ‘standpoint of ethics 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Moral Risks—from page 82 


but, if you can eliminate the proba- 


bility of withheld information, the - 


hazard isn’t too great. In-between 
you'll have a wide range that can be 
handled substandard. Normally the 
rate would be 150% but occasionally 
you'll run into one you'll handle at 
200% or 250%. These are the extra 
marital activities risks, the better of 
the homosexuals, the gambling risks 
and the better of the ex-criminals. 
In general, then, this means three 
classes: standard, Table B or de- 
cline. The higher substandard is 
usually reserved for the few where 
you’d ordinarily decline but you’re 
in competition or the agent has a 
particular problem. 


Insurable Interest 


There’s one other type of risk I’d 
like to discuss which to me has al- 
ways presented one of the most haz- 
ardous moral problems. That is the 
type of case—usually large—where 
the purpose of the insurance is 
fuzzy or there seems to be a lack of 
insurable interest. You run into 
them most often under the guise of 
business or keyman insurance. The 
tip-off is usually the financial struc- 
ture of the business. The usual ex- 
planation is the business is just 
starting ; the proposed insured is the 
key to the entire operation. If he 
should die, the whole project will 
fold. Generally the whole thing will 
fold whether the key man lives or 
dies. Your inspection companies can 
help tremendously on these by check- 


ing purpose or business coverage and 
seeing if the amount of insurance 
seems in line with the individual’s 
worth to the business. 

Here’s an example of this type of 
case. It involves two partners ap- 
plying for $50,000 each of term in- 
surance. They deal in the sale of 
sewing machines. The firm is re- 
portedly operating on a shoestring. 
Because of its misrepresentation, 
poor business ethics, and general 
operating procedures, it is severely 
criticized by local merchants and 
bankers. It was incorporated in 
August of 1956. At that time its 
leading seller was the .......... 
Sewing Machine but this franchise 
was cancelled and since then they 
have been selling an inferior machine 
listed under their own name. They 
use high-pressure selling tactics and 
misrepresentation in making or clos- 
ing a sale. They have several suits 
pending because they will not make 
good on any piece of faulty merchan- 
dise. They operate as far as possible 
on credit, taking all monies out of 
the firm they feel they can and leav- 
ing as little as possible for operating 
the business or expansion. 

At least one of the partners prior 
to forming the current partnership 
was involved in a similar operation 
and sold his entire business to his 
employees, and the business im- 
mediately went bankrupt. The part- 
ners kept their books in a state of 
complete confusion and from all ap- 
perances when the business is milked 
dry, they will declare bankruptcy 
and step out of the picture. 

What would you do on this case? 





Gl DISABILITY INCOME 


Over 5,000,000 World War II and 
Korean Conflict veterans who hold 
GI life insurance may now attach a 
new type of total disability income 
provision to their policies in return 
for a small additional premium cost, 
according to the Veterans Admini- 
stration. The date of the effective 
law is November 1, 1958. Policy- 
holders who become totally disabled 
from any cause before age 60 and 
while the new rider is in effect will 
receive an income of $10 per month 
for each $1,000 of face amount. Pre- 
vious maximum was $5. Waiting 
period is six months. If the veteran 
is in good health and under 60 the 
rider may be added to any NSLI 
policy, except for a limited number 
sold to service-disabled veterans 
since April, 1953. Information is 
available at any VA office. 


PREMIUM GRADATIONS 


AT LEAST THIRTY-SEVEN life insur- 
ance companies have adopted some 
form of premium adjustment which 
reduces the cost to the assured as the 
size of the policy increases. In addi- 
tion, two other companies are grad- 
ing dividends by size of policy. More 
than two-thirds of the companies are 
following the practice of grading the 
premium by different policy size 
ranges while the remainder are 
using a premium adjustment on a 
per policy basis. 
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Sales Track—from page 73 


to the prospect, but it is not this 
easy. There are many other factors 
that must be taken into considera- 
tion; such as: 

Gestures—are they easy and na- 
tural? Are they used to emphasize 
important factors that must be taken 
into consideration? We should prac- 
tice our presentations periodically in 
front of a mirror. We should see 
how we look when we give a pres- 
entation because that is the way we 
look to the prospect. 

Posttire—it is straight and business 
like, or do we slouch in a chair and 
droop over a desk? 

Facial expressions—a winning smile 
is a winning tool in a tough inter- 
view. The ability to lean back, relax 
and smile in a tough spot is the 


greatest asset that a salesman can 
have. 


It is important that we be careful 
of our physical skills. If we are to 
use a visual aid it should be neat and 
in good order. If we are going to 
use a visual aid we should be very 
careful that we are seated in the 
night place in order that we may dis- 
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play the visual aid properly and to 
the best possible advantage. 

In using visual material, it is im- 
portant that the prospect see only the 
part of the visual that the agent 
wants him to see, so that the pros- 
pect does not get ahead of the agent 
in the presentation. 

Always carry a pad of blank 
paper. Experience has proven that 
whenever we can get the prospect 
to assist us in making rate calcula- 
tions and so forth, our job seems to 
be easier. 

Another physical skill is how to 
introduce the application. Most suc- 
cessful salesmen today have the ap- 
plication setting right on the desk 
or table when they start the inter- 
view. This is much better than hav- 
ing to pull the application out at 
the moment he plans to start to com- 
plete the application. 

We must learn the technique of 
taking advantage of “silence.” If 
we ask the prospect the question, we 
should give him ample time to 
answer. When we make statements 
that are really designed to jolt the 
prospect, give him time to think. 
If the prospect is going to spend 


$500 or $1000 dollars for an insur- 
ance contract, he should be given 
ample time to think it over, meaning 
thirty seconds or so. 

Ask questions periodically. Un- 
derline the important points. This 
check-up technique makes him more 
alert—it will help hold his attention 
and it builds prestige. 

Never argue with a prospect, as it 
will only show weakness. Always 
appreciate the prospect’s position. 
Always spare his feelings, by mak- 
ing such statements as, “Thank you, 
that is a good question.” 

The best way to build prestige 
with a prospect is to honestly and 
sincerely try every skill to make him 
buy something that he knows he 
should have bought a long time ago. 

In conclusion—again, there is only 
one choice, the only choice the agent 
has is whether he will have a good 
sales presentation or a bad presenta- 
tion. In the final analysis, it is up 
to each salesman to develop his own 
presentation. Our sales talk can be 
the greatest asset, but it takes hard 
work, hours, days, weeks, months 
and years to build a masterful sales 
presentation. 
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Executive Compensation—from p. 23 


However, the servicing and mainte- 


ance of such policies, requires a sub- 


stantial and continuous effort on the 


part of both home office employees 
and agents. 


EXHIBIT VII 


Comparison of the Compensation of Chief Executives 
Life Insurance vs. Average of 18 Other Industries 


TOTAL COmPtRSsATION 
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In Exhibit VII the average com- 
pensation of chief executives of 
eighteen major industries is com- 
pared with insurance company chief 
executives. The basis of comparison 
is sales for the eighteen industries 
and total premium income for the 
insurance industry. Two inferences 
can be drawn from Exhibit VII: 
1. When total premium income is 
used as the base, insurance company 
chief executives are paid below the 


EXHIBIT VIII 


average of eighteen other indust ies, 
2. As company size increases, the 
compensation of the insurance com- 
pany chief executive increases less 
rapidly than does the compensation 
of his counterpart in other indus- 
tries. 

Two other comparisons of life in- 
surance and other industries are 
presented in Exhibit VIII. These 
figures show the average 1957 carn- 
ings of chief executives and the com. 
pensation of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
highest paid executives expressed as 
a percentage of the top man’s earn- 
ings for nineteen industries. These 
averages are for companies of vary- 
ing sizes within each industry. 

In reviewing the data contained 
in Exhibit VIII, it is important to 
realize that the compensation of chief 
executives in different industries is 
affected by the interaction of many 
forces, For example, the relative 
complexity of the business, the na- 
ture of the risks (financial or other- 
wise) which the chief executive must 
assume, and the importance of in- 
dividual versus committee decision 
making are all factors that shape 
the compensation characteristics of 
an industry. 


Average Compensation of Chief Executive Officers and Compensation 
of Second-Echelon Executives for 19 Industries * 


Average 1957 


Compensation of 
Chief Executive 


Aircraft Manufacturing 
Automotive Parts 
Building Materials 
Chemicals 

Department Stores 
Electrical Equipment 
Food and Beverages 
Heavy Machinery 
Life Insurance 

Light Machinery 
Nonferous Metals 
Paper 

Petroleum Natural Gas 
Public Utilities 
Railroads 

Retail Chains 

Steel Iron 

Textiles 

Tobacco 


$113,000 
139,000 
91,000 
116,000 
131,000 
98,000 
104,000 
93,000 


98,000 


Median Percentage of Chief 
Executive’s Compensation 
Earned by 
2nd Highest 3rd Highest 4th Highest 


aid 
78% 


* The information for all industries except the life insurance industry was take! 


from “The Annual Report on Executive 
Review, September, October 1958. 
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By way of summary, I would like 
to re-emphasize the purpose of this 
article and to underscore the major 
findings of McKinsey & Company’s 
survey. The objective was to present 
industry data that could be used as 
a irame of reference against which 
individual life insurance companies 
could review their own executive 
compensation practices. The fol- 
lowing key conclusions should assist 
in any such self-appraisal. 


* The compensation of life insurance 
company chief executives has a con- 
sistent relationship to the size of the 
company. 


* Mutual life companies tend to pay 
their chief executives more than 
stock life companies of equal size. 


*The compensation of subordinate 
executives increases at about the 
same rate as that of their chief 
executive as the size of the company 
increases. 


*The ratio of $10,000-per-year 
executives to total number of em- 
ployees approximates 10% at all 
size levels. 


* There is evidence that insurance 
company chief executives are paid 
less than their counterparts in other 
industries. 


*Second-echelon insurance execu- 
tives receive less than top-manage- 
ment personnel in other industries. 


While these intraindustry and in- 
terindustry patterns are important 
as bench marks, they should not be 
used as the sole basis of evaluation 
in reviewing a company’s executive 
compensation structure. In the final 
analysis, the only true measures of 
the appropriateness of an executive's 
compensation are the weight of his 
responsibilities, the importance of 
his decisions, and the value of his 
contribution to the volume, profits, 
or competitive position of his com- 
pany. 


PAYMENT BY CHECK 


CHECK-o-MATIC, the pre-authorized 
check plan for life insurance pre- 
mium payments, is now being used 
by one hundred twenty-five com- 
panies, including most of the largest, 
Says the Institute of Life Insurance. 
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* 
‘ orn from a need to 


* symbolize the 
* » * hard-won unity of 

a new nation, 

Old Glory has grown to a 


world stature heretofore unknown. 


Likewise born from the many different financial needs 
of our population is the 


PLICO SERIES 


A symbol of low-cost protection, 
THE PLICO SERIES is a series of preferred rate, 
$10,000 minimum issue policy contracts. 


* the PLICO SELECT 
guaranteed rate, ordinary life 


* the PLICO PREFERRED 
participating ordinary life 


* the PLICO PROTECTOR 


a 5 year renewable and convertible term 
contract 


* the PLICO 65 
guaranteed rate, life paid up at 65 


AND, as new stars were added to our national banner 
to symbolize the addition of new states, 
Philadelphia Life has added a new star to complete its 


PLICO SERIES 


* the PLICO 20 
a guaranteed rate, 20-payment life contract 


Other standard and special life insurance contracts 
available for every conceivable need. 


Philadelphia Fi ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., President 
































James H. Burdick, Agency Vice-President 


























RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Insured Held to Have Terminated His 
Employment and Not Covered under 
Group Policy. 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society issued its group accidental 
death and dismemberment policy of 
insurance to Sav-Way Food Stores, 
Inc. R. H. Waltz was an employee 
of a subsidiary of Sav-Way and had 
been issued a certificate effective 
May 21, 1955. The policy provided, 
among other things, that if the in- 
sured lost his life by accidental 
means, then his beneficiary, who was 
Pearl F. Waltz, would be paid 
$1,000. The insured died on Decem- 
ber 29, 1955, as a result of gunshot 
wounds. The policy further provided 
that the employee’s insurance would 
terminate automatically if the in- 
sured’s employment terminated. 
However, if the employee was 
merely absent from active work be- 
cause of injury or sickness or was 
temporarily laid off, then with cer- 
tain limitations the insurance would 
be effective. 

Waltz was employed in the pro- 
duce department of his company and 
sold truck-load lots of merchandise, 
receiving payments from customers 
therefor, On December 22, 1955, it 
was discovered that he had been mis- 
appropriating money from his em- 
ployer. He was arrested and placed 
in jail on that date. The employer 
immediately changed all the locks on 
the produce warehouses that Waltz 
had had access to, and testimony dis- 


The Legal Spothoht 


closed that Waltz’s services were 
terminated on that date. 


Shortly after the insured’s death 
on December 29, the beneficiary 
made claim under the policy, and 
liability was denied. A suit resulted 
in which the trial court directed a 
verdict for the insurance company. 
On appeal, the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina upheld the trial 
court’s action. 


Justice Moss, after setting out the 
facts above, was of the opinion that 
the insured’s employment had defi- 
nitely terminated. There was no 
evidence of probative force of any 
agreement for a leave of absence. 
The law of South Carolina in defin- 
ing “termination of employment” 
states that it means a complete 
severance of the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee, of which the 
employee has knowledge by positive 
act on the part of either or both. 
Applying this rule to the instant case, 
it is clear to the court that such em- 
ployment had terminated. 


The beneficiary had also raised 
the question that the insurance com- 
pany had waived any defense by re- 
taining the monthly insurance pre- 
mium that had been collected in 
advance on November 26, 1955. The 
court said, however, that when there 
are no statutory or contractual pro- 
visions to the contrary, the premium 
is not apportionable and the risk 
attaches only from November 26, 
1955, through December 22, 1955, 
the date of termination of employ- 
ment, without any need for return 
or tender of a pro rata part of the 
premiums, 








The Appellate Court also decided 
that no actual notice need be given 
the employee where the circum- 
stances were such as occurred here. 

Thus, the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina upholds the trial 
court’s directed verdict for the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. 

Waltz v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, South Carolina Supreme 
Court. July 3, 1958. 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 1142. 

Hydrick & Hydrick, 169 Church 


N.E., Orangeburg, S. C., for ap- 
pellant. 
Robinson, McFadden & Dreher, 


1213 Washington Street, Columbia, 
S. C., and T. B. Bryant, Bryant 
Bldg., Orangeburg, S. C., for re- 
spondent. 


Kansas Supreme Court Rules That 

Insurance Company Did Not Hold 

Application in Home Office Excessive 
Length of Time. 


On October 19, 1953, Joseph 
Allen was soliciting insurance agent 
for Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association. On that day he 
called on one Redman and took his 
application for a policy of disability 
insurance. Redman paid by check 
his first year’s premium of $312, and 
Allen orally agreed that if the com- 
pany issued the policy it would be 
dated as of October 19, 1953. ‘The 
check was deposited to the account 
of the Stevens Agency where Alien 
worked. 

The facts disclosed further that 
on November 3, 1953, the insurance 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Aetna Life: S. G. Carson has been named 
head of the Toledo general agency suc- 
ceeding John A. Hill, recently promoted 
to senior vice president at Hartford. The 
new firm S. G. Carson and Associates suc- 
ceeds Hill, Carson and Associates. 

Charles M. Morgan, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to general agent at Saginaw suc- 
ceeding George C. Fraser, who was trans- 
ferred to Detroit to replace H. J. 
McLaurin. Mr. McLaurin resigned to be- 
come president of McLaurin & Roeder, 
Inc, but will continue to represent the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 

Marvin T. Benson has been advanced to 
general agent at Miami succeeding Walter 

. Arnold, Jr., who continues his associa- 
tion with the agency. 
















lt American Life: 4. A. Ramstad, for- 
merly with North American Life & Cas., 
has assumed duties as manager in Minot 
to cover northwest North Dakota, while 
William E. Mock, formerly associated 
with Mutual of Omaha, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager in Fargo to 
rvice east North Dakota and western 
Minnesota. 














merican Investment: A new agency has 

been opened in Knoxville (Tenn.) with 
ackson B. Jett as general agent with 
acob H. West and David Q. Brown 
working with him. 









merican Life Savings: William E. 
veritt has been appointed superintendent 
of agencies. 










erican United: James D. Ratliff, Jr., 
has been appointed assistant vice president 
and reinsurance representative in south- 
restern U. S. with offices in Dallas. 









ssociates Life: Jack K. Dunn, formerly 
eneral agent for Ohio National, has been 
appointed the first general agent in 
Michigan (Lansing). Agents on his staff 
are Thomas B. Mitchell, Paul P. Chien 
and Corbett E. Marshall. 













ankers Life (lowa): Ralph F. Kendall 
and Stanley E. Louderback have been 
amed group representatives at Dallas and 
Wes Moines, respectively. 









ankers National: John B. Monahan has 
been appointed regional director of agen- 
ies in Chicago. 













cial Standard: James W. Lilley, 
r, has been appointed manager of the 
lew group dept. 


Berkshire Life: Arnold M. Rheingold has 
joined the Milton Rifkin Agency of 
ew York as agency supervisor. Roscoe 
1. Porter, Jr., has joined the William R. 
ooker Agen at Washington, D.C., 
and Philip J. Rosenthal the Hilliard N. 
Retitner Agency at New York City, as 
supervisors. 



















arolina Home: Thomas E. Kinney, Jr., 
as elected assistant vice president and 


Willian E, Pendergraph, assistant treas- 
Ter, 













‘or October, 1958 





Central Mortgage Co.: James J. Mc- 
Grath, formerly executive vice president 
of Leo A. Kirk Mortgage Co. of Philadel- 
phia, was elected vice president in charge 
of the new branch office opened at 519 
Federal St., Camden, N. J. Associated with 
him will be Joseph P. Lacy, Wayne Diller 
and Samuel Feinstein. 


Conn. Mutual: A new agency has been 
opened at 333 W. Ist St., in Dayton (the 
5th in Ohio) with Harry E. Worman as 
general agent. 


Continental American (Del.): General 
agent a Painesville, Ohio— 
W. Gerald Britton at 666 Mentor Ave. 
was formerly supervisor at Painesville for 
John Hancock; and Washington, D.C.— 
DeWitt W. Zook at 4435 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., was formerly general agent in 
Washington for Equitable of Iowa. 


Continental Assurance: Ben E. Stoits 
has been appointed manager at Oakland 
branch office and Norman J. Le Beau as 
assistant manager at Los Angeles branch, 
while Ken Murray and Hugh Allen have 
become brokerage supervisors at latter 
office. Les Jonas has been named broker- 
age supervisor at San Francisco branch 
office. 

Raymond J.. Mals and Vincent A. 
Depanfilis have been appointed agency 
managers in Skokie (Ill.) and South Nor- 
walk (Conn.). A new agency has been 
established in Kansas City (Mo.) with 
Robert G. Fryer as agency manager. 


Eastern Life (N. Y.): Dr. Norman J. 
Nichols, who is a member of the visiting 
staff of the Medical Service and Cardiac 
Clinic at Lenox Hill and attending phy- 
sician to the medical dept. of the Veterans 
Hospital, Bronx, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed medical director. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Frank W. Hill, 
Albany agency manager, was elected field 
vice president of northeastern dept. The 
Albany organization has been expanded 
into two agencies with Donald J. Mooney 
and John W. Neuhs to manage them. 
Mr. Mooney and Mr. Neuhs have been 
managing, respectively, the Schenectady 
and Poughkeepsie districts of the Albany 
agency. 

William A. McCurdy has been advanced 
to associate manager-industrial securities 
in the securities investment dept. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Edward W. Leon, 
CLU, has been appointed home office 
field training assistant. 


Farm Bureau Ins. Services: James W. 
Kemble has been promoted from asso- 
ciate actuary to life actuary. 


First Colony: Joseph Hrubik, formerly 
with Mutual Benefit Life, has been named 
supervisor in Richmond (Va.) agency. 


Franklin Life: W. 7. Yaegers, CLU, for- 
merly Cincinnati general agent for Ohio 
National, has joined the home office ex- 





ecutive staff as director of pension sales. 
Vice president William N. Tolleson, Jr., 
has transfered his field of activities from 
Denver to Dallas. 

Robert W. Ross, formerly Vermont 
agent for New York Life, has been ap- 
pointed regional manager for southern 
Vermont. 


General American: A new agency has 
been established at 813 First National 
Bank Bldg., Tampa, Fla., with Robert W. 
Ferguson as general agent. 


Great-West Life: Lynn E. Brannen has 
been named Seattle agency manager. 


Guardian Life: Walter H. Powers, bro- 
kerage supervisor in Shreveport, has been 
appointed manager at Oklahoma City. 

A new agency has been opened in 
Arcadia (Cal.), the. third office serving the 
Los Angeles area, with Richard A. Evans 
and Frank H. White as managers. Messrs. 
Evans and White were formerly assistant 
managers for Equitable. 


Home Life (N. Y.): New agencies opened 
and their managers are: Framingham, 
Mass.—William J. Lynch, Jr.; Great Neck, 
N. Y—Bernie Albert, CLU; Los Angeles, 
Cal.—Robert D. Aufhammer, CLU; Niag 
ara Frontier, N. Y—LeRoy L. Pitkin. 
With the appointment of Donald A. 
Rowberry as manager at San Jose (Cal 
the previously designated branch office 
becomes an agency. 


Huggins & Co.: This Philadelphia con 
cern of consulting actuaries takes pleasure 
in announcing that M. Rossman Wert, 
Bernhardt K. Stabert and R. Wesley Shope 
have become members of the firm. 


Iiinois Mid-Continent: Vic Zucco, for 
merly with Chicago Bears, has joined the 
sales staff. 


Independence Life (Cal.): Jowell Carl- 
son has been appointed as territorial man 
ager for Los Angeles area. 


Indianapolis Life: Homme office staff ap- 
pointments: Robert F. Glover, formerly 
chief accountant for Northern Life of 
Canada, as manager of accounting div., 
and Andrew C. Emerson, as attorney in 
legal dept. 

Louis A. Nefstead has been appointed 
gereral agent in Mankato. Louis O. Carr 
has been promoted to associate general 
agent in Lafayette (Ind.) area associated 
with his father, Louis M. Carr. 


Indianapolis Life has more than $375 mil- 
lion life insurance in force. 


Jefferson National: Home office appoint- 
ments: Paul A. Bennett as supervisor of 
group dept. and Ary V. Infante as field 
supervisor in agency dept. 

General agent appointments: Robert T. 
Brandenburg, Middletown, Ohio; Harold 
E. Seaman, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Stanley D. 
Adkins, Huntington, W. Va.; Winfred 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Robinette, Norton, Va.; and Theodore S. 
Marty, Sr., and George W. Thall as co- 
general agents in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


John Hancock: Jim B. Ames, unit super- 
visor and assistant general agent in Los 
Angeles’ Ray J. Havert Agency, has been 
appointed general agent in Fresno suc- 
ceeding Herbert B. Marsh. 


Life of North America: Home office 
group dept. appointments: Harold Gil- 
bert, formerly research assistant with Se- 
curity Mutual Life, as assistant actuary; 
and Robert B.. Finley, formerly Los An- 
geles group manager of Continental Casu- 
alty, as sales representative. 

James O. Richards, formerly San Fran- 
cisco group supervisor for Great-West Life, 


has been appointed group manager at- 
tached to the San Francisco metropolitan 
office. 


Life of Virginia: Elmer Billman was 
elected assistant actuary. 

Thomas S. Mattox, Bristol (Tenn.) dis- 
trict manager, has been appointed re- 
gional director of agencies. Phil T. Rose, 
formerly agency assistant in Prudential’s 
Birmingham ordinary agency, succeeds 
Frank C. Heard, retired, as manager of 
Birmingham ordinary agency. 


Lincoln National: A new agency has been 
opened in Helena (Mont.) with John G. 
Thompson as general agent. David C. 
Andre has been appointed co-general 
agent with W. J. Mecke in San Diego. 
Agency supervisors named: William B. 
Henry with D. C. Fields & Associates, 
Springfield, Ill; and Robert P. Trimble 
with Fishack-Ashby Agency, Denver. 











One of the Nation’s Strongest 
By Any Standard of Comparison 








. 


@ OPPORTUNITY—For men, now active, under age 45 as General 
Agents with liberal and attractive General Agents contracts, or 
Regional Supervisors with salary, commissions, expenses, incentive 


© TERRITORY—Ariz., Ark., Colo., N. Dak., S. Dak., Hawaii, Ill., Ind., la., Kans., 
La., Minn., Mo., Neb., Okla., Ore., Utah, Wash. 


lf interested as a broker, general 
Wylie Craig or Bennett Taylor, Vice Presidents. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY 


l Snsurance Company 


W RALPH JONES Arwececond 


Kansas City 6. MISSOURI 


ent, or supervisor, write to 








Yes, Go United . . 


Manager’s Schools . 
organizations. 


OMAHA, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Be Far-Sighted, Go United! 


. and latch onto a high-pay sales 
career in your own home territory. You get invalu- 
able training at one of the United New Man or Unit 
. . training that helps you gain 
a footing in one of the country’s best paid sales 


For free details on this opportunity, write UNITED OF 


United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President. 








Manhattan Life: F. A. Allen, former 
associated with Postal Life & Cas., has bee 
appointed general agent in Des Moine 
Iowa. 


Mass. Mutual: Terrance F. Burke hap 
been appointed group pension representa 
tive in the New York office. Donald cm 
Franzen has been appointed district grou 
representative in Minnesota. A new offic 
has been opened in Davenport (Iowa) with 
Roland E. Wert as district group repre 
sentative. 

Howard E. Perry, Jr., has becn ap 
pointed district manager in Wyandotte 
Mich. 


Metropolitan Life: Dr. Paul I. Robinson 
Major General, U. S. Army Medical Corpg 
(retired), has been appointed to the staff 
as coordinator of medical relations, 3 ; 
newly-created post. 


Michigan Life: Agent appointments: Pau| 
Snyder at Livonia on staff of Jack Holman, 
supervising general agent; iallig 
and Ralph C. Lee at Garden City to aid 
general agent Robert Stone. 


Midland Mutual: Robert E. Ham, for: 
merly agency supervisor for Great-West 
Life, has been appointed general agent at 
Summit, N. J. 


Monumental Life: Ralph R. King, Jr., ba 
been appointed general agent in Asheville 
N. C., with offices at 143 College St. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Clifford B. Bertram, 
CLU, formerly branch manager for the 
Great-West Life at Seattle, has been ap 
pointed general agent there, succeeding 
John O. Wilson, who now heads the Cook 
Agency in Chicago. 


Mutual Service Ins. Cos.: Effective Nov: 
1 Thomas E. Sperry assumes operations 
managership of Pacific region. 


National Life (V#.): Joe H. Netherlani, 
formerly associated with New England 
Life, has been appointed to head _ the 
newly-established general agency in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Nationwide: Group dept. field appoint 
ments: Philip L. Wilmot promoted 1 
special manager for Pa. and N. J.; Thoma 
J. Yeakle and J. A. Gulick advanced 10 
district managers at Philadelphia ané 
Buffalo (N. Y.), respectively; and Allan M. 
Whitaker named group representative 4 
Erie (Pa.). 


New York Life: Gerald B. Haeckel, it: 
vestment supervisor, has been appointed 
assistant vice president in charge of the 
Dallas regional investment office succeed: 
ing assistant vice president Donald F. 
Meads, returning to home office to assume 
additional responsibilities concerning 1 
vestments. 


North American Accident:  Cenctl 
agency appointments: Washington, D.C— 
A. H. Baker Co. and William D. Bage 
Agency; and Philadelphia—Robert ™. 
Harris, assisted by Bernard Michae’s. 


North American Life (I.): N. Eddie 
Kalliel, formerly division manager at De 
troit for Prudential, has been appointel 
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agency manager of newly-created office at 
roit. 


orthern Life (Wash.): William R. Hef- 
er has been appointed manager of the 
an Diego office succeeding W. F. Acker- 
man, returning to personal production 
fter 25 years as manager. 


jorthwestern Mutual: With the retire- 
ment of Bernard J. Stumm as partner 
g 1 agent in the Stumm & Roeder 
general agency in Aurora (Ill.), the terri- 
tory has been divided with William C. 
Roeder becoming sole general agent at 
Aurora, serving 13 counties in northern 
area, and a new general agency opened 
in Champaign to serve 9 counties of the 
southern part of the territory with Robert 
IRE. Castelo, CLU, formerly district agent 
at Champaign for Stumm & Roeder, as 
general agent. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Associate actu- 
qmaries Harold Crandall and Frank J. 
Onstine have been named administrative 
officers in charge of the actuarial dept. 
and pension & reinsurance depts., respec- 
tively. Fred Britto, administrative assistant 
to the actuary, has been named man- 
ager—actuarial dept. and George Kauf- 
mann promoted from associate manager 
to manager of beneficiary settlements dept. 

General agent appointments: Clifton L. 
@ Alexander in Boulder, Colo.; and Irving S. 
Bass at newly-established office in Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Warren Mason has been advanced to 
assistant manager at Evanston (IIl.). 


Old Republic: Emanuel Unterweiser has 
been appointed a general agent. He is 
president of his own general agency, the 
A. E. Slade Agency, Inc., at 32-22 Steinway 
St., Long Island City, N. Y. 

John P. Frank of Danville, Ky., has been 
appointed a representative. Mr. Frank 
manages his own agency, Frank Insurance 
Agency at 226 N. 2nd Ave. 


Pan-American: Robert M. Cook has been 
appointed general agent at 3820 Wilming- 
ton, Louisville, Ky., succeeding Larry C. 
Miller, elevated to director of training at 
home office. Paul E. Buckley, formerly 
Nashville agency manager for Tennessee 
ese has been appointed general agent 
there. 


Peoples-Home Life (Ind.): Richard F. S. 
Hazlett, formerly assistant actuary with 
Maritime Life of Halifax, has been ap- 
pointed actuary. 


Pilot Life: Promoted to superintendents 
m combination div.; T. J. DeMent, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; R. J. Bloodworth, Greenville, 
S.C.; and T. A. Adams, New Bern, N. C. 
T. M. Edwards, superintendent in Win- 
ston-Salem (N. C.), has been appointed 
Tepresentative in training div. at home 
office. 
_ J. R. Owen, Jr., manager of group serv- 
lee dept. at home office, has been ap- 
pointed resident group manager for Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Resident group manager 
J. R. Baldwin has been transferred from 
Raleigh, N. C., to Washington, D.C. 
Group supervisor Glenn W. Leach has 
_ moved from Columbia, S. C., to 
Raleigh, N. C. M. B. Newman, assistant 
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service manager, has been named manager 
of group service dept. at home office. 

General agent appointments: J. H. 
Rainer, formerly with Preferred Life, at 
Montgomery, Ala.; and J. E. McGuire at 
Jackson, Miss. 


Provident Mutual: F. Edgar Myers has 
been appointed agency manager at Ro- 
chester (N. Y.) succeeding Stanley A. Davis, 
CLU, who became manager of New 
Hampshire-Vermont agency replacing 
Raymond E. Holway, now associate gen- 
eral agent. 


Prudential: Gerald Young, CLU, has been 
appointed manager of the midtown 
agency, New York City, succeeding Nathan 
Friedman, recently named director of 


agencies at home office. Howard W. Hotz 
has been promoted to manager of the 
South Orange district office in Maplewood, 
N 


W. Edward Howarth has been ap- 
pointed a director of agencies at North- 
eastern home office and Bruce H. Saler 
named manager of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
ordinary agency. Vincent J. Murphy, Jr., 
son of the mayor of the City of Newark 
(N. J.), has been promoted to assistant 
counsel in the law dept. 


Republic National: Charles M. Enabnit 
has been named Pacific Northwest super- 
intendent of general agencies. 
General agents appointed: Francis E. 
Powell, Jr., West Pittston, Pa.; Arthur C. 
{Continued on page 94) 
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ee) 1958-A YEAR OF MAJC 


Up to date coverage of the 
new "family plan" policies 


More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies ... Mew rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list: 


ABTNA LIFE (CONN.) — Increases Dividend 
Scale approximately. hae 
BANKERS NA J.) — _ Introduces 
“Executive Estate Plan” (Life Paid Up aa 90— 
Minimum $25,000. First Year Cash Va 

BERKSHIRE (MASS.) — 1958 Divident ” Scale 
increased 20% over. 1957. 

COLONIAL LIFE (HN. Ro) — Introduces “Family 
insurance Ee a, 

CONFEDERA MN (CANAD Ay — pucosuen the 
‘oommamaee™ ool ey (Life Paid LS 90— 
Minimum $25,000) with a guarantee 0% re- 
duction in premium after 20 years. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL — ‘Announces com- 
plete revision of its single premium annuity pro- 
gram. The company now offers a contract with 
optional retirement date. 

ONTINENTAL AMERICAN (DEL.) — New 
Dividend Scale for 1958. 

CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Inn.) — In- 
creased Dividend Scale effective January 1, 1958. 

EQUITABLE (10oWa ) — Introduces “Family In- 


ere Plan.” 

JOHN HANCOCK (MASS.) — Introduces Signa- 
ture “25” (Minimum $25,000 males; $15,000 fe- 
males); 3 Year Modified Life (Minimum $5,000). 
Family Policy; Youth Estate Builder. 

LAMAR LIFE miss.) — Introduces “Executive 

Preferred” My $25,000). 

LINCOLN ATIONAL 


IND. — Premiums 

oy Es policy size. Introduces “Preferred 

alue Policy” ot yy: Life Paid up at 
95—Minimum $15,000). 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE (CANADA) — Intro- 
duces two new Par plans—Preferred Life (Mini- 
mum $25,000) with lower rates for females than 
for males; Preferred Life at 90 (Minimum $265,- 
000). Reduces premiums on Guaranteed axi- 
mum Protection (Non-Par $25,000 Minimum). 
Increased Dividend Scale for 1958 

MASSAC SETTS MUTUAL — Now grading 
premiums according to size of policy. For 
women—premiums, values and dividends per 

1,000 same as for men 3 years younger. 1958 
ividend Scale increased 12 % over 1957. 

MUTUAL ba gl a (x. J. ) — Adopts Across the 
Board “pricing by size” rate change including 
every basic insurance ner in the company’s rate 
book. Dividend | nareased 18.4% over 1957. 

MUTUAL OF NEW — Premiums graded 

according to policy velze. Introduces “Executive 

ee eS Life Paid e Mm eas | $25, 000. 

LIFE ed 


Increas: 
Dividend” "heals for Toes. eae vidends will be 
graded according to policy size. 

NEW YORK LIFE — Introduces “Assured Ac- 
cumulator” (Endowment at 65—Minimum $10,- 
000). This plan contains four optional privileges 
that afford the policy owner flexibility in ar- 
ranging a retirement program or an insurance 
estate. 

NORTH AMERICAN (CANADA) — Now grading 
premium rates across the boar 

PILOT LIFE (N. Cc.) — Introduecs Life Paid Up 
at 90 (Minimum $10,000). 

SECURITY (Mt. ¥.) — Adopts new life 
insurance series. 


STA AL (MASS.) — Introduces Equity 
Builder Whole Life (Minimum $25,000). Female 
Retirement Income at 62, Endowment at 62 and 
Life Paid Up at 62. New Dividend Scale for 
Preferred Protector Plan 

WEST COAST LIFE — 1958 Dividend Scale in- 
ereased 25% over 1957. 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1956 COMPEND... 


. » « for COMPANIES WRITING 98°, of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 


The NEW 1958 COMPEND—VASTLY REVISED! 
Tet meats” cttithats Sd $i 


COMPEND’ MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with th 


COMPEND'S comprehensive coverage of everything ir 
portant to youl 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top o 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete description 
of these policies available anywhere: 


**GRADING OF PREMIUMS aocoeone TO POLICY ~ . al DIVIDEND 


v 
SCALED UPWARD . . . PR gh oy Be Be MEN IN A NUMBE 
OF COMPANIES . . “FAMILY PLANS'' INTRODUCED BY NEARLY 3 


COMPAN NIES nix MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITION 

The 1958 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best wit 
fact-grounded, — sales approaches. It’s yo 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about mot 
companies! Here’s why: 

The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates ani 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesma 


The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional stand 
ing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . givesi 
weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stan( 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sal 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U.§ 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 

Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 

-_ [osioep. and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 


Industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and install 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 


PLUS... 
Sav IIfe ins 
Social Security Iatormation 


National ice Life Insurance 
All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or § books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 


Cfliteralt 0.0. 


75 Fulton 


Street, New York 38, N.Y. 






































TE. DIVIDEND CHANGES 


our CLINCHER for the 
1G-MONEY POLICIES 


E NEW 1958 
TTLEMENT OPTIONS 









ith th 
. 4 All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 

1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
top 0 than the petaien themselves show! (It is a statistical 
s. fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


ription§ Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 


VEN United States and Canada! 


Ant im =©Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
must have for effective programming. And program- 


est wil ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
ts you agent. 
ut mos 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
nes onl ance. No need for your client's policies’. . . all the 
lesmes terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 


TIONS. 
i stand 
gives j With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
options extended since the policy's date-of-issue— 
olid! more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
. panies’ own rate books! 
. stand 


“9 saga With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
| for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
he U. for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 

Inst come and keep your clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


se this form ee 
rect to FLITCRAFT, INC. 
copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
___. copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 

(11 |! YEAR [j 2 YEARS 





> order direct 
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Field Appoinments—tfrom page 91 


Lyman, Birmingham, Mich.; S. J. Castelli, 
Tucson, Ariz.; William H. Webb, Spring- 
field, Mo.; and the J. Albert Rose Agency, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Security Mutual (Neb.): DeVerl Watson, 
associate general agent in Nampa, has be- 
come field supervisor operating out of 
Lincoln. 


Security Mutual (N.Y.): Richard S. 
Hodge and Robert R. French have been 
promoted to group secretary and admin- 
istrator of group sales and service, respec- 
tively. Changes in comproller’s dept.: 
Edward M. Merrill, Jr., assigned to execu- 


tive dept. for special projects; Robert D. 
Lindsley made manager—insurance ac- 
counts div.; Paul J. Ferencik assigned post 
of manager—general accounts div.; George 
H. Meeker designated manager—home ot- 
fice services; and Richard E. Gehr named 
purchasing agent. 

William F. Tallmadge has been ap- 
pointed district manager in the New York 
City group office at 250 Park Ave. 


State Mutual Life: John F. Stewart, for- 
merly manager in Dallas for Pacific Mu- 
tual, has been appointed home office 
representative in charge of the Houston 
group office. 

Dr. Martin A. Compton, Colonel, US. 
Army (Ret.), became assistant medical di- 
rector. 
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MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT 


IN THEIR COMMUNITIES 


THROUGHOUT SEVEN STATES 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 


Founded 1909 
Home Office + 


Houston. Texas 


Y AGGRESSIVE 


EXPANSION 


@ A 150% increase in insurance-in-force 
in the last ten years to a total of over 


$190,000,000 


@ An expansion in territory —five new 
states and Hawaii added in the past year 


@ A 30% increase in agency force in the 


last year 


@ An expanded portfolio 








ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES FOR AGENTS 
and MANAGERS in 15 WESTERN and MIDWESTERN STATES 


Liberal contracts...liberal group benefits...a complete, modern training program. 
~ Write to George Milne, Jr., Agency Vice President 


UNION NATIONAL 
Le Ins 


Y, NEBRASKA 





26 7COHLCE Lo. 


Sun Life of Canada: Agency dept. ap- 
pointments at head office: W. H. Reynolds, 
Inspector of agencies—western Canadian 
div.; K. M. Stewart, inspector of agencies— 
central Canadian div.; Thomas C. Pender. 
gast, assistant supervisor of field training, 
sales promotion and training div.; C. /. 
Houghton and Lionel Evans named agericy 
assistants attached to the eastern and west- 
ern US. divisions, respectively. 

Paul A. Lee, associate branch manager, 
has been appointed branch manage; at 
Seattle succeeding Harry P. Chariton, 
CLU, retired. 

C. D. Reynolds and J. R. Verardi, Jr, 
have been appointed district group repre- 
sentatives at Jacksonville and Pittsburgh, 
respectively. 


Sunset Life: Donald N. Collins, CLU, for- 
merly district manager for United of 
Omaha in central Washington, has joined 
the staff as agency supervisor. 


Teachers Ins.: New officers appointed to 
staff of this association and College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund are: Paul E. Brag- 
don and Thomas P. Birmingham, assistant 
counsels; and George F. Keane, assistant 
advisory officer. 


Toledo (Ohio) Home Mortgages, Inc.: 
The president of this firm, William G. 
Hodupp, and Wm. P. Zinn, president of 
Wm. P. Zinn & Company, Columbus, have 
jointly announced the transfer of existing 
residential mortgage servicing account 
from the latter to the former. A com 
pletely integrated mortgage loan office has 
been opened by Toledo Home Mortgages 
in the Wm. P. Zinn & Co. Bldg. with 
Lawrence R. Marryott in charge. 


Travelers: Charles R. Richardson has 
been appointed office manager at San 
Francisco branch. 

Life-accident-health lines: Field super- 
visors promoted to assistant managers— 
Roger Cote, Montreal, and Ross L. Ander- 
son, Ottawa; field supervisors transferred— 
J. Claude Patry from Quebec to Montreal 
and J. Yves Pilon from Ottawa to Mont- 
real; agency service representatives named 
—Edward A. Kimball at Newark and Don 
Winkler at Dallas. 


Union Central Life: Managers named: 
Michael D. Feigin at Westport, Conn., and 
Lawrence R. Agen at Richmond, Va. 


Union Trust: Carlton V. Berryman has 
been appointed a general agent. 


United Benefit: Donald F. Evans has been 
named associate general counsel. 


United States Life: The A. Stewart Payne 
Agency has been appointed as a general 
agency at Binghamton, N. Y. 


Western Life (Mont.): John S. Barvvich, 
general agent, has moved from Miles City 
to Billings, Mont. 

Mel H. Toussaint, formerly assistant vice 
president and director of agencies o/ Pio- 
neer Mutual Life, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies for Nort!) and 
South Dakota. 


Wisconsin National: Charles A. Churlton 
has been appointed general agen‘ fot 
Kenosha and Racine counties with offices 
at 7931—23rd Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


Best’s Life News 
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ontreal ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE FOR: AGE 30** FACE AMOUNT: $10,000 
named 
1d Don RETURN OVER COST IN 15 YEARS AT AGE 65 
seal Guaranteed Cash Value. . . . . $4,230.00 Guaranteed Cash Value . . . . $ 7,540.00 
n., and Guaranteed Coupons*** . . . . 931.00 Guaranteed Coupons*** . . . . 2,145.20 
: Accumulated Dividends*** . . . . 943.80 Accumulated Dividends*** . . . 3,681.50 
an has oe) ee Pee Ge. Gti. se +. we Se 

Seen eremaums. o.oo 5,667.00 Total Premiums. . ... . 7,556.00 
as been Return OverCost. .. .. . $ 437.80 Return Over Cost . . . . . $ 5,810.70 
Payne “Available in most states. **Also available for sub-standard risks. *** Assuming coupons and dividends are accumulated for the period shown. 
eneral The Dividends are based on the Company's current Dividend Illustration Scale and Interest rate...not a guarantee, estimate, or promise of 
B dividend or results. 
i T ’s hi 
ie ich he Estate gemma s ~— cash values and bin: dithia X thease: Whiatinienian. 
a low net cost make it an ideal plan for today’s The Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
cai : A oe : Dallas, Texas. 
ant Vi insurance market. High Commission Scale. Write ‘ : 
of Pio- ; ; Please send me further information concerning your: 
we or return coupon for complete information. C] New Estate Accumuloter Policy. 
4 (0 Availability of a Career Opportunity with Reserve Life 
in my area, if | can qualify. 
I a 
wt} RESERVE LAPE INSURANCE COMPANY = | so 
1 offices Licensed in 41 States, Alaska, Hawaii and District of Columbia “es oe _City & State__ 
HoME OFFICE: DALLAS 2, TEXAS rind 
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Hidden Gold with New Pitfalls by 
William J. Casey. 


The new 1958 tax law makes de- 
finite cash benefits available to any 
businessman or to anyone with a 
five-figure income. But, as_ this 
special report points out, you have 
to dig this cash out. You must make 
definite business and investment ar- 
rangements to get the benefits. 

24 pages; $1 per copy. Published 
by the Institute for Business Plan- 
ning Inc., 2 West 13 Street, New 
York 11,N.Y. 


How to Build a Fortune—and Save 
on Taxes by R. C. Allen, investment 
counsellor. 


This booklet explains the benefits 
and returns to be expected from ‘an 
investment in the common stock of 
a life insurance company. To keep 
abreast of changing conditions both 
in the general economy and in the 
life insurance industry, it is revised 


BANK LOANS 
ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 
THREE 


OR FOUR YEAR 


REPAYMENT 


[ 


GUARANTY CORP 





publications 


annually. It explains the source of 
profits in life insurance company 
stock investment, points out the 
superior comparative position of 
such an investor in depressed times 
and tells how to select a good life 
insurance stock and how to save on 
taxes. Sprinkled throughout the 
text are graphic illustrations of the 
appreciation in value which such 
stocks have enjoyed over the years. 
The booklet is written in a terse 
time-saving style from which every 
unnecessary phase and every super- 
fluous word has been removed. 

48 pps; $2 per copy. Published by 
Best Books, Inc., 1421 Lewis Street, 
Denver 15, Colorado. 


Life Insurance Fact Book 


This annual reference volume is of 
value to those seeking statistical and 
factual information about the life 
insurance business. The data in this, 
the 1958 edition, has been for the 
most part carried through 1957 and 
refers mostly to the business of legal 
reserve life insurance companies. 

Sources of the data include the 
commercial publishers of life insur- 
ance statistics and other life insur- 
ance organizations as well as surveys 
carried out by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

126 pages; first copy free, addi- 
tional copies $.25 each. Published 
by the Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. 


When You Lose a Loved One by 
Ernest Osborne, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


This booklet deals not only with 
the surprising and somewhat dis- 
turbed reactions of many individuals 
when suddenly bereaved, but also 
with the difficult problem of inter- 
preting death to children. One of a 
series of publications by a non-profit 





educational organization, the booklet 
is designed to offer help in avoiding 
the morass of confusion, anxiety and 
depression which may affect anyone 
on the death of a parent, a husband, a 
wife, or a child. 

28 pages, $.25 per copy. Published 
by Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38 St., New York 16, N.Y. 







C.L.U. and Management Study Pro. 
grams and Professional Examinations 






This is a booklet published each 
year by the American College of Life 
Underwriters to provide information 
on their study program and _ pro- 
fessional examinations. The C.L.U. 
and Management examinations are 
given every year in early June. 
Most candidates enrol in a nearby 
study group conducted locally and 
spend a school year of thirty or more 
weeks preparing for each of the ex- 
aminations, except possibly the Part 
V C.L.U. examinations. 

This booklet gives the calendar of 
important dates in 1958-59, the aims 
of the American College, C.L.U. re. 
quirements in brief and fees for the 
programs, as well as a considerable 
amount of additional material. 

61 pages, available without cos 
from the American College of Life 
Underwriters, 3924 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 














































































Balanced Security for the Family 

















The procedure of this new ap- 
proach to simple programming is to 
break down the needs of the pros- 
pect and his family into a series of 
familiar packages showing _ the 
amount of insurance necessary to 
complete each successive step of the 
program. These needs are deducted § 
one at a time from the prospect's 
total assets. When needs begin to 
overbalance assets, it is quickly ob- 
vious that new insurance must be 
added to maintain proper balance 
of security. 

The complete sales kit consists of 
a security balance sheet, a calculator 
and a suggested sales presentation, 
all of which may be _ purchased 
separately. 

Complete sales kit $2.75 each with 
reduced prices in quantities. Pub 
lished by Insurance Research and 
Review Service, 123 West North 
Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 
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Imagine, Mabel, <6) 
Republic National Life 


having that much 


Life Insurance 


in Force 








The only way to Grow is Go...with 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 
LIFE @ ACCIDENT © SICKNESS @ MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT © HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP e FRANCHISE © BROKERAGE e COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 
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If you have a lot of 


“GET UP AND GO” 


YOU HAVE A FUTURE 
with 
ULLICO 













For additional information 
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General Agency opportunities 


WRITE: 


James J. O’Brien 
Director of Ordinary Sales 


THE UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


200 East 70th St. 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 


























NEW AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 
discusses .. . 


Life Insurance 
Stocks for 
PROFIT and 
GROWTH 


60 pages of hard hitting factual 
data on 80 Stock Life Insurance 
Companies by Victor G. Paradise, 
specialist in life insurance stocks. 
In addition to stock companies, Mr. 
Paradise now presents for the first 
time interesting information on the 
40 largest Mutual Life Insurance 
companies. 

Is size a deterrent to growth? Does 
bigness beget bigness? Are growth 
and size virtues? These are just a 
few of the questions about life 
insurance companies dealt with in 
this revealing book. 


For your copy, order at your book- 
store or mail $5.00 (plus sales tax 
in Calif.) to 


Paradise Securities 
Company 
9477 Brighton Way 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 




































ass’n notes 


American Seciety of Chartered Life 
Underwriters: New officers are: President, 
William H. Andrews, Jr., manager of 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C.; 
first vice president, Robert L. Woods, gen- 
eral agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; second vice president, 
Lillian G. Hogue, agent, New York Life, 
Detroit, Mich.; treasurer, Frederick W. 
Floyd, general agent, Life of Virginia, 
Gloucester City, N. J.; amd secretary, 
Herbert W. Florer, general agent for the 
Aetna in Boston, Mass. 


Vincent L. Greaves, Gerard Caprio, 
Louis T. Toia, H. Russell-Freeston, Jr., 
and Sanford Harmelin are president, 
executive vice president, vice president, 
treasurer and secretary respectively of the 
Newark, New Jersey chapter. 


Federation of Insurance Counsel: George 
F. Woodliff of Jackson, Miss., was elected 
president, L. J. Clayton of Houston was 
installed as secretary-treasurer, and Lowell 
L. Knipmeyer of Kansas City, Mo., was 
named executive vice president and presi- 
dent elect. Vice presidents selected were: 
Emile Z. Berman, New York City, Claudius 
A. DesChamps, San Francisco, Walter A. 
Mansfield, Detroit, Robert O. Rooney, 
Chicago, John B. Towill, Augusta, Ga., 
Gerald P. Walsh, New Bedford, Mass., and 
Charles H. Whiting, Rapid City, S. D. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
J. Harry Wood, CLU, life insurance ex- 
ecutive, editor and professor, has been 
named managing director succeeding Fred- 
eric M. Peirce, who became president of 
General American. 

Membership has reached 311 companies 
with the admittance of three new mem- 
bers and two associate members. Central 
Assurance Co., Columbus, Ohio; The Lee 
National Life Insurance Co., Shreveport, 
La.; and Surety Life Insurance Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Associate members are: 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, 
Cape Town, South Africa, and Overseas 
Assurance Corp., Ltd., Singapore. 


National Assn of Life Companies: New 
officers are: President, John Wilkins (Citi- 
zens National); chm. of the board, Ellis 
Arnall (Coastal States); chm. of executive 
comm., S. H. Goebel (Cardinal Life); vice 
presidents—W. L. Bryan (Georgia Life & 
Health), J. R. Cissna (Federal Old Line), 
Phillip B. Duncan (Alaska Western Life), 
Louis M. Gregory (Lee National), Homer 
O. Martin, Jr. (Intercoast Mutual Life), 
William H. McLean (American Standard 
Life), Vaughn V. Moore (Security Na- 
tional), Forrest G. Ray (Guaranty Income), 
Joe C. Scott (Bankers Service Life), and 
W. P. Strube (Mid American Life); sec- 
retary, Herbert L. Thomas, Jr. (First Pyra- 
mid); treasurer, B. L. Carter (Pioneer Life 
& Cas.); executive secretary, DeWitt H. 
Roberts; and general counsel, Devereaux 
F. McClatchey. 


Retail Credit Co.: J. H. Hendon, assistant 
manager at Little Rock, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new branch office 
established at Ft. Smith, Ark. 


U. $. Chamber of Commerce: E. S. Morti- 
mer, vice president and secretary of the 
Home Ins. Co., has been named chairman 
of the insurance committee. 






TAXATION COMMITTEE 


MorE THAN TWENTY mutual life in- 
surance companies have formed a 
committee for a joint nationwide 
effort “to develop and support a {air 
and economically sound pattern of 
taxation of mutual life insurance 
companies.” The name of the com- 
mittee is Temporary Committee on 
the Taxation of Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Companies. The program is 
necessary, says the committee, “be- 
cause many people have the mistaken 
idea that mutual life insurance com- 
panies enjoy a special tax concession 
or loophole when actually the taxes 
they pay are three times as great as 
the average on other forms of say- 
ing.” 

The committee will support the 
life insurance tax bill (applying 
solely to mutual life insurance com- 
panies) introduced in Congress dur- 
ing August by Representative John 
W. McCormack (D., Mass.). Em- 
ploying the “total receipts” approach 
suggested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in April, the bill would 
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DEBIT AGENT TAX 


To cLaRiFyY the tax ruling concern- 
ing income tax status of debit insur- 
ance agents issued by Internal 
Revenue Service on April 28, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue Rus- 
sell C. Harrington has issued a 
further announcement restating and 
amplifying the original ruling. The 
announcement does not change the 
effect of the original ruling. The 
commissioner says that although in- 
dustrial debit agents do not qualify 
as outside salesmen and _ therefore 
are not entitled to the special treat- 
ment Congress provided in the tax 
law for outside salesmen, the ruling 
does not preclude such agents irom 
deducting the ordinary and neces 
sary business expenses which they 
pay to incur in connection with «heir 
employment as debit agents. 

















Best’s Life News 


Advertisements similar 

o this one are targeted 
at the prospects of 

our representatives. 

ach advertisement 
eatures a particular 
olicy; thus affording 

he local agent a 

‘hard selling” partner. 
hese advertisements 

ill reach millions 

pf readers throughout 

bur territory, building 
prestige for the company 
nnd developing prospects 
or the agent. 

he fine promotional 
bssistance rendered by 
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PAN-AMERICAN’S 
AREER CONTRACT 


ice-Pres, & Agency Director 


Dad... 
will you remember me? 


Pan-American’'s Juvenile 6-Star 
Plan can guarantee your child all 


the nicer things in life 


This is a plan every father should discuss with his friendly Pan- 
American agent. Consider these advantages: 


(1.) Insurance on your child that (2.) DOUBLES the amount of the 

policy’s face value at age 25 and (3.) can pay for a college education 

or (4.) provide a start in business. (5.) At age 65—RETIREMENT! 

(6.) If father dies or is disabled prior to child’s 25th birthday—all 

FUTURE PREMIUMS are waived and DOUBLE the face amount of 

the policy will be “paid up” for LIFE when child becomes twenty-five! 

This plan offers so many benefits—it assures such security and happi- 

ness—it is so sound and economical—that every parent should under- | 
stand the many advantages of this “Juvenile 6-Star Plan”. 


Liberal annual quantity discount, plus a generous discount for premiums 
paid in advance of current premium year. 


For a friendly, helpful discussion, call 


General Agent's 
Name and 
ee Address go here 


componies—writing 
more than 90% 

of all life 
insurance. 








. Pan-American Life 


Insurance Company 


A Mutual Company @ New Orleans, U. S. A. 



































company sales 
records 


Acacia Mutual: Placed business for June— 
July, at $34,310,000, was up 11.3% over 
the $30,900,350 figure for the previous year. 


American Family: During July, the first 
month of business, $3,261,579 was sub- 
mitted and processed. 


American United: Realized a 22% in- 
crease in life insurance in force during 
past 12 months. For first half of 1958 


pportunity 


We have currently available an excellent opening in New Orleans for the 
man ready for General Agenf status. 


This opening offers unlimited opportunity. National Reserve Life with 
over $230,000,000 Insurance In Force is conducting a vigorous expansion 
program throughout its entire operating territory ranging from California 


sales totaled $142,620,621, which was 21.8% 
ahead of same period in 1957. Ordinary 
sales alone showed a 14% increase. On 
July 1 insurance in force was $981,588,613. 
Bankers Life (lowa): New ordinary busi- 
ness issued and paid-for in July amounted 
to $28,674,618, an increase of more than 
$414 million over same month last year. 
Combined with group sales of $13,949,981 
for the month, total production for July 
reached $42,624,599. Production for first 
seven months of 1958 totaled $242,825,239 
($151,245,342 ordinary, $91,579,897 group). 
Total life insurance in force reached $3,- 
127,688,492 ($1,794,631,803 ordinary, $1,- 
333,056,689 group). 





for the man 
ready for 
GENERAL 
AGENT 
CAPACITY 


Conn. Mutual: July sales totaled $52,728. 
000, $10 million over July, 1957 and $71, 
million over previous high set last March, 
boosting total sales for the year to $306, 
480,000, up $37 million over 1957. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New life insur. 
ance paid-for during July amounted to 
$13,682,963 bringing the total of new or- 
dinary business paid-for during the first 
seven months to $97,203,868 and incr« asing 
the total business in force to $1,606,87 1,315, 


Franklin Life: With new sales of over $99 
million in July, an increase of 51%, was 
registered over July of 1957. 


Great-West Life: Total business in force 
has passed the $4 billion mark. Close to 
50% of this total is administered by US. 
agencies. 


Guarantee Mutual: Sales of new insur- 
ance for July were 314% ahead of same 
month last year. 


Illinois Mid-Continent: Sales reached an 
all-time high in June with figures nearing 
the $2 million mark. 


Indianapolis Life: Paid volume for Jul 
was 19%, ahead of last July. Volume for 
first seven months of 1958 was 14% ahead 


of figures for the comparable period of 


to Florida. You are assured complete home 1957. 


office cooperation—plus tested sales aids. 
Write today for detailed information. All 


Banker 
its nor 
throug! 


correspondence in complete confidence. 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 


H. O. CHAPMAN 
President 
S. H. WITMER 
Chairman of the Board 
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POLICIES HAVE IMPACT! 


FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Lafayette Life: Total volume of new bus- 
ness written during July amounted to $10; 
032,368, representing a 90% increase over 
July, 1957. Total production for 1958 a 
of July 31 of $48,078,382 represents a 50° 
increase over same period of 1957. 


Mass. Mutual: Sales of ordinary life from 
January to July totaled $541,242,987, rep- 
resenting a gain of $117,165,543 (or 27.69, 
over the same period of 1957. During Jul 
$73,179,592 of new ordinary life was sold, 
an increase of $18,430,032 (or 33.6%) over 
same month of 1957. Sales of group life 
during July amounted to $12,645,208, 
bringing group sales totals for the first 
seven months to $92,663,871. The com 
bined amounts of ordinary and group in- 
surance delivered so far this year stand at 
$633,906,858, an increase of $106,131,863 
over the first seven months of 1957. 


Nationwide Life: During August the $I 
billion mark in ordinary life insurance in 
force was attained. 

Total insurance in force for first half of 
1958 amounted to $1,241,316,000, reflecting 
an increase of 6.8% since the year end. 


National Life (Vt.): Paid-for business in 
July totaled nearly $24,500,000, an increas 
of approximately 4% compared to Jul, 
1957. 


New York Life: As of August 6 over $2) 
billion of life insurance is owned by mort 
than 4 million policy owners. Of this total 
amount of insurance in force over $17,400 
million represents ordinary (individual) 
life insurance and over $2,600 million 
group insurance. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): July sales of it- 
dividual life totaled $102,091,018, repre 
senting an increase of 31% over July sales 
last year. For the first seven monihs of 
1958 sales are up 16.8% over last year. 


Best’s Life Nem 
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Old Line (Wis.): The six-month sale of 
ordinary life policies was $13,186,773 or 
about 14% above the first half of 1957. 
Insurance in force June 30th totaled 
§206.742,708. 


Republic National: At the end of June 
life insurance in force was $1,731,497,355. 
A net gain in July of $32,479,987 brings 
the present total of life insurance in force 
to $1,763,977,342. This represents an in- 
crease gain over July, 1957 of 113%. 


Southern Provident: Production of new 
business exceeded $1 million a month in 
each of the past three months (May, June 
and July) with life insurance in force now 
surpassing $36 million. 


United Life & Acc.: An increase of 15% 
in new insurance paid-for ($36,903,929) 
the first six months of 1958 was reported 
as compared to like period in 1957. Total 
life insurance in force reached $301,950,- 
779. Ordinary insurance increased 29%, 
over first six months of 1957. 


policy changes 


Bankers, lowa, has increased to $25,000 
its non-medical limit for issue ages 5 
through 25. 


Equitable, N. Y. has two riders for policies 
on which premiums are paid by a person 
other than the insured. ‘The purposes are 
to waive premiums if the purchaser be- 
comes disabled or to pay up the policy 
if the purchaser should die. 


General American has modified its pre- 
authorized check plan so that holders of 
two or more policies may now combine 
their premiums in one monthly P.A.C. 
check. 

The company has announced that all 
juvenile policies issued at age 0 will hence- 
forth provide a full death benefit from 
the date of issue. 


Life of Georgia is grading premiums in 
brackets of $2,000-$4,999, $5,000—$9,999, 
$10,000-$24,999, and $25,000 and up. 


Massachusetts Indemnity has new Family 
Hospital-Surgical Expense policies. They 
are non-cancellable and guaranteed renew- 


able to age 65 with guaranteed level pre- 
miums. 


Michigan Life is underwriting the life 
insurance protection for the National Bank 
of Detroit’s newly-introduced college edu- 
cation plan. Under the plan the bank 
advances payments periodically to any 
accredited college or university to cover 
the cost of a student’s major college ex- 
penses. The payments become a loan to 
the student’s parents or a sponsor who may 
Tepay it in monthly installments over a 
period of up to six years. 


Ohio National is grading premiums by 
size, with four size bands. ‘The company 
has generally revised its gross premium 
Structure, has increased non-forfeiture 
values on most plans, and will use lower 
Tates for women than for men. The com- 


For October, 1958 


CAREER MEN....BROKERS 


A full line: 
life, accident, sickness, 
hospital (group and credit). 


planning is for 
them . . . our policies 
are alive...our rates 
are competitive 


Our service for your continuing profit 


GREAT AMERICAN Dé, 


Great American Reserve Insurance Company 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President GLEN WALLACE, CLU, Agency V. P. 


LIFE INSURANCE e SICKNESS and ACCIDENT INCOME PROTECTION 





Stumbling Blocks--- 
or Stepping Stones? 


SOMETIMES IT’S HARD TO TELL THE DIFFERENCE 


| 


Keonmiesiona 
Poricie> 


Ever take a cold, objective view of the plans you offer 
prospects... the commissions involved ... the sales 
aids you employ? Check ANICO’S “Agent-First” Policy. 


It 
ance in force and has pyramided commissions. 


has resulted in a fabulous growth of insur- 


ANICO SALES LEAD<RS 


@ Family Policy. 

@ $10,000 minimum special. 

© $25,000 minimum special. 

* Life with Family Income 
te age 65. 


@ Annuities. 


®@ Income Conversion Rider. 


© All forms of A&H. 
® Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 


© Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
* Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
@ Family Income 
Term Policy. 


Openings everywhere in territory for Representatives, Brokers, Special Brokers 


Inquiries about these or other openings 


for those with special qualifications and 


experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 
COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AME 


RICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER 4 BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


pany has five new plans, and has made a 
number of other changes. 


Old Line Life of Milwaukee, Wis. has a 
contract with the Milwaukee Journal to 
issue a new accumulating, comprehensive, 
personal accident insurance policy to 
readers of the paper. 


State Mutual, Mass., has announced that 
its revised family and individual hospital 
insurance policies may be renewed for life. 


Security-Connecticut has issued its first 
family policy, which is similar to most 
such contracts, except that a disability 
income plan is included and each $5,000 
basic insurance on the husband carries 


$5,000 double indemnity and $5,000 de- 
creasing term to 65. 


United American of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
licensed in Pennsylvania, bringing its terri- 
tory to 11 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Veterans Administration has made avail- 
able a new type of total disability income 
provision to its policies on World War II 
and Korean Conflict veterans. There is 
an additional premium cost. 


Woodmen of the World has adopted a 
new rate structure which went into effect 
September 1. A graded scale is used. 
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Legal Spotlight—from page 88 


company’s underwriting department’ 


in Omaha, Nebraska, declined Red- 
man’s application for insurance. In 
turn, they notified Redman by letter 
on November 17, 1953. Allen re- 
quested the company’s underwriting 
department to reconsider their ac- 
tion. The Company did investigate 
Redman further but still refused to 
issue the policy. On December 3, 
Allen took the $312 by check to 
Redman but he was not at home, so 
the next day the check was mailed. 
Redman denied ever receiving the 
check. On December 15, 1953, 
Redman fell on a_ sidewalk in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and as a result 
became disabled. He filed a claim 
with Mutual Benefit, alleging that 
the company or its agents had held 
his application an excessive length 
of time so that he was unable to 
place insurance elsewhere. The com- 
pany denied coverage. Suit was filed, 
and the trial court found for the in- 
surance company. Redman appealed 
to the Kansas Supreme Court. This 
Court, writing through Chief Justice 
Parker, affirmed the findings of the 
lower court. 

Justice Parker reviewed exten- 
sively the facts of the case, placing 
the findings of the trial court in his 
opinion in full. The law of Kansas 
is that when supported by competent 
evidence, a trial court’s findings of 
fact are conclusive and will not be 
disturbed on appellate review, even 
though the record discloses conflict- 
ing evidence which if that tribunal 
had seen fit to believe, it might have 
warranted entirely different findings 
of fact and a contrary judgment. 
This was essentially a fact case as to 
whether or not the insurance com- 
pany or its agents held Redman’s 
application an excessive length of 
time, thus not allowing Redman to 
obtain other insurance. 

It is the Supreme Court’s opinion 
that the record is replete with sub- 
stantial competent evidence to sup- 
port each and every finding made 
by the trial court. Such findings 
must be accepted as true and cannot 
be disturbed, and nothing in the rec- 
ord presented warrants a reversal 
of the judgment. 

Redman appellant v. Mutual Ben- 
efit Health & Accident Association, 
Inc., appellee, Kansas Supreme 
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Court, July 7, 1958, 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 1154. 

Cohen, Schnider, Shamberg, Joyce, 
Jenkins & Ross, Huron Building, 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Thomas 
H. Finigan, Bennett Building, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, for appellant. 
Stanley, Stanley, Schroeder, Weeks 
& Thomas, Brotherhood Building, 
Kansas City, Kansas, and J. J. Free- 
man, Omaha, Nebraska, for appellee. 





CLU MEETING 


WILLIAM H. ANDREWS, JR., past 
President of NALU and active in 
CLU affairs for twenty years, was 
elected president of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers at their annual meeting held 
during September in Dallas. Mr. 
Andrews is manager in Greensboro, 
N. C., for Jefferson Standard Life. 
Following are the other officers : first 
vice president, Robert L. Woods 
(general agent, Mass. Mutual Life) ; 
second vice president, Lillian G. 
Hogue (New York Life) ; secretary, 
Herbert W. Florer (general agent, 
Aetna); and treasurer, Frederick 
W. Floyd (general agent, Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia). 

Five new trustees and an assistant 
dean were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters also held at the Statler 
Hilton in Dallas. The new trustees 
are: Earl R. Trangmar (third vice 
president, Metropolitan Life) ; Ben- 
jamin N. Woodson, CLU (presi- 
dent, American General Life) ; Rich- 
ard N. Lewis (president, LUTC and 
vice president, Great National Life) ; 
Robert L. Woods, CLU (first vice 
president, American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters and 
general agent, Mass. Mutual Life) ; 
and Frank B. Maher (president, 
LIAMA and vice president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life). 

Dr. Jack C. Keir, Director of Edu- 
cational Services of the American 
College who just recently received 
his CLLU designation, was made as- 
sistant dean to work with Dean 
Herbert C. Graebner, CLU, in the 
administrative functions of the Col- 
lege. 

More than six hundred CLU can- 
didates who completed their entire 
series of examinations and met other 


professional requirements wer 
granted their CLU designations §j 
the American College of Life Unde 
writers at the 31st Annual Confe 
ment Dinner and Exercises whid 
were held in Dallas on September 19 
The Registration Board announced 
that the designations were conferred 
upon 632 candidates including 602 
who completed the last of their serieg 
of five CLU examinations in June 








and 30 who completed their exami-f 


nations in previous years and met 
their experience requirements sincéd 
the last Conferment. The total num 
ber of persons who have received th 
CLU and CLU Associate designa, 
tions thus far is 7,349, of whom 15 
are women. 

S. S. Huebner, President Emeri 
tus of the American College of Lif 
Underwriters, in a speech delivered 
before the meeting said, “I feel con 
fident about the future result—an 
enormous growth—unless we are si 
incredibly stupid as to turn our pri 
vate enterprise system upside dow 
into a non-enterprise common-level 
ing socialistic program. As I havg 
stated, If practiced as it should be 
life underwriting meets all the re 
quirements of the professional con 
cept. I know that twenty-five year 
—yes, even fifty years—is a shor 
time in the professional development 
of so large and far flung an industry 
as American life insurance. Yet ] 
have always been motivated by tw 
thoughts, namely, that we must hav 
patience when struggling for the at 
tainment of the professional concep 
in a nation made up of forty-nin 
states, and that the American peopl 
are capable of becoming intelligent! 
indoctrinated into sound beliefs an 
desires through the educational sys 
tem of the nation—both secondan 
and collegiate—if it is planned asi 
should be for the public welfare. 


NEW CAPITAL 


NEw CAPITAL made available for tlt 
nation’s economy by the more that 
1,300 United States life insurance 
companies in the first half of the 
year amounted to $2,603,000.:000, 3 
gain of about 9% over the first hall 
of last year, the Institute of Life [r- 
surance reports. Aggregate new it 
vestments, including those acquired 
from reinvestment operations. wet 


$8,467,000,000 in the six months. 
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AMERICAN FAMILY Insurance Company 


Macison, Wisconsin 


















om lieecutive Promotion 
Emeriff W. R. Koch has been elected a vice-president and 
of Lifdfidirector of this company. 
livered 
el con 
ult—an 
» are S80 
er 9 AMERICAN UNITED LIFE Insurance Company 
e dowsgindianapolis, Indiana 
n-level 
I have : 

Spence Resigns 
wuld be 9 
the reff Eber M. Spence, vice-president and director of agen- 
al conficies, has resigned to devote more time to teaching life 
e yeat¥™nsurance subjects and promoting life insurance as. a 
a shoreareer for young men. His resignation will be effective 
lopmenDecember 1, 1958. Lawrence Leland, who has been Mr. 
ndustnm™Spence’s assistant and manager of agencies since 1950, 
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ASSOCIATED LIFE Insurance Company 


hicago, Illinois 


ew Company 


This new Illinois company was licensed July 22 with 
nitial resources of $300,000 (capital $200,000 and sur- 





ire. lus $100,000) and maintains general offices at the In- 
urance Center Building, Chicago. It will write a com- 
lete line of insurance, including hospitalization, sur- 
sical, health and accident, weekly income, retirement and 
e for thortgage redemption and life insurance plans for both 
ore thanf@ndividuals and groups. 
nsuranc™ Officers of the company are: Morris M. Goldman, 
f of théiithairman of board ; David C. Trager, president ; Richard 
0.000, aRW. Anthony, vice-president ; Alex E. Selwood, actuary 
first halif@ind vice-president; Henry Mann, treasurer; Arthur 
Life In- Ludwig, secretary. Messrs. Goldman, Trager and An- 
new li@thony have been associated with Associated Hospital 
acquirelService of Illinois, and Messrs. Mann and Ludwig have 
ns. WeH@been associated with Illinois Life and Accident Insur- 





soriths. 





nee Company. 
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CAPITOL LIFE Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 


Stock Dividend 


A 100% stock dividend was declared by the Capitol 
Life of Denver at a recent stockholders’ meeting. This 
increases capitalization from $250,000 to $500,000. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK Life 


Insurance, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Bank Offers Insurance 


The City Savings Bank of Bridgeport has established 
a life insurance department to offer savings bank life 
insurance. This bank is the 43rd mutual savings bank 
in Connecticut to join the savings bank life insurance 
system. There are now thirteen issuing banks and thirty 
agency banks. 


EASTERN LIFE Insurance Compony of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Sossnitz Retires 


Dr. Isaac Sossnitz, medical director, has retired but 
will continue with the company as medical director 
emeritus and will be available to the company for con- 
sultative purposes. 


FARMERS NEW WORLD Life Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington 


New Home Office 


The company has moved into its new building on 
Sunset Highway, Mercer Island, Washington. 

The new $1,000,000 two-level ranch style structure, 
with 28,000 square feet, is set on a five-acre site and is 
of brick and concrete with the upper level cantilevered 
over the lower. The interior is of contemporary design. 


GLOBE LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Offer for Control 


Swift & Company, Chicago meat packers, have made 
an offer (price not disclosed) to purchase all of the stock 
of this company. It is reported that more than 90% of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance! 


Accident and Sickness 


is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&S line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&S line plus these features: 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES for 
both Life Insurance and Accident and Sickness 


* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
for details. 








NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
C. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Bullding, Chicago 3, Illinois 


. 








Florida, Iilinois, Indiana, 





Over half a century... 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
Liberal Agency Contract 
* Openings in Arizona, California, Colorado, Washington, D.C., 
lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 


Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
N. J., North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 








The focal point in 


INDIANAPOLIS 


In the heart of downtown .. 
1 blk. from Union Station, 
near all shopping and 
entertainment. 


ploreL 


Illinois, Georgia and McCrea Streets 











@ No finer accommodations 
anywhere—400 rooms and 
suites. 

@ Radio in every room— 

TV and air-conditioning 
available, 

e Famous Caribbean 
Room. 


@ Red Gazelle Cocktail 
Lounge. 


© Complete Convention 


Facilities. 


:@ Garage Service at Door. 


. “Always the Best in 


Hoosier Hospitality.” 


Wm. A. Atkins, President 
L. O. Doty, Manager 











the shares have been deposited under this offer. Aj 
officers and employees of Globe will be retained by th 
new interests. Swift & Company is also very closelj 
associated with the Security Mutual Casualty Company 
Chicago, which it organized in 1913 to write liabilit 
insurance for the packing interests. 


neeticu 
of the 


GREAT SOUTHERN Life Insurance Company.” 


accoun 
Houston, Texas - 


Capital Increased—Dividends Paid 


Stockholders of this company have voted to increasq 
the capitalization from 500,000 shares to a maximum o 
540,000 shares, par value $10, which will enable the 
company to complete its offer of one share for each 24 
shares of Superior Insurance Company. Capital will be 
increased only to the extent required by shares of Su 
perior offered in exchange. To date holders of mord 
than 86% of the 100,000 shares have accepted the offer 

This company paid a cash dividend of $.40 per shar 
on September 10 to stockholders of record September |. 


THE H. B. A. LIFE Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona oan 


and a 
Agency Vice-President Named 


Eugene F. Bussian, who has served for the past tw 
years as education director for Mutual Trust Life In 
surance Company of Chicago, has been named agent) 
vice-president of this company. 


INSUROMEDIC LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Relicensed 


Insurance Commissioner William A. Harrison 1 
Texas has granted a renewal license to this company fi 
the period ending May 31, 1959 subject to certain cond 
tions which include a requirement for monthly financi 
statements. Directors were also ordered to correct som 
previous code violations involving certain mortgage loa! 
and real estate transactions. 

The financial status of the company had been under 
study by the Texas Insurance Department for severd 
months and numerous steps had been taken to corret! 
a reported deficit of $883,857 as of December 31, 195/; 
Capital stock which amounted to $500,000 at last ye 
end was reduced to $123,900 on July 14. 

Pioneer Fisher, formerly president, resigned at tht 
start of the investigation into the company’s affairs. Mr. 
Fisher also controlled Franklin American Insurant 
Company, Dallas, a fire and casualty insurer, which wé 
placed in receivership on June 20. 
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pany 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance 


@ Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


New Second Vice-President 


ility§ Stack Retires 


Charles A. Ormsby, formerly associated with Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company as secretary 
of the reinsurance department, has been elected second 
vice-president of this company and will work with the 
accounting and auditing staff. 

Lee P. Stack, vice-president and director, has retired 
after 25 years’ service with this company. 


BLIFE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE Company 


Bot Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee 


BStock Sale Agreement Signed 
Promotions 


Formal agreements to sell 1,200,000 shares (24%) of 
the stock of this company to Clint W. Murchison, 


@wealthy Texas oilman, at a reported price of $40,000,000 
have been signed by the three principal sellers, Guiford 


Dudley, Jr., president of Life and Casualty; Paul 
Mountcastle, chairman of the board; and P. M. Estes, 
Jr., vice-chairman of the finance committee. Clint W. 
Murchison, the purchaser, had previously signed the 
papers. Because a majority of the stock involved in the 
transaction is held in trust, of which Mr. Mountcastle 
and a local Nashville bank are trustees, the proposed 
sale of the stock must be submitted to the courts for 
approval. Although the shares purchased by Mr. Mur- 
chison represent “working control,” there are no present 
plans or intentions for any changes in management, 


‘Moperation or policies of the company. 


ad at the 
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Life New 


George R. Williams, formerly vice-president and divi- 
sion manager of this company’s Southeastern sales terri- 
tory, has been promoted to vice-president and manager 
of this company’s agency department succeeding J. P. 
Byrne, who will continue as vice-president and agency 
consultant. J. A. Kearley has been elected vice-president 
and division manager of the Southeastern territory. 


LOYAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


New President 


Charles H. Heyl, formerly vice-president and director 
of Bankers Life Insurance Company of Nebraska, has 
been elected president and director of this company and 
assumed his duties August 16. 


THE MACCABEES 
Detroit, Michigan 
Conversion to Mutual Proposed 


At the closing session of the international convention 
of The Maccabees held last week in Detroit, delegates 
(Continued on the next page) 
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THIS IS THE PIONEER AMERICAN TERRITORY | 
WASHINGTON. OREGON, NEVADA, WYOMING, 
ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, COLORADO, OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS, ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, NORTH CAROLINA AND ALASKA. 
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EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 


PIONEER AMERICAN 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Coverage... 
when it counts! 


Coverage when it counts is more than 

a slogan to us. It is a working principle. 
As we enter our 25th year, we serve 
more than 55,000 policyholders with 
more than one hundred seventy-two 
millions of insurance, a gain of twenty- 
six million dollars yo past year. 
Our assets are nearly fifteen millions, 
showing an increase of more than two 
millions. Our every effort is devoted to 
offering sound, dependable and friendly 
service, and giving coverage when it 





Licensed in 24 states, District of 
Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii 











THOUGHTS 


Some may think, “I am only a quiet 
person without influence. One person 
does not count.” But: 


One vote elected one of America’s great 
presidents, Thomas Jefferson, in the elec- 
toral college. One vote elected John 
Quincy Adams and Rutherford B. Hayes 
in the same way. And the man who cast 
the deciding vote for Hayes was a con- 
gressman from Indiana who was elected 
himself by only one vote. Just one vote 
brought California, Idaho, Oregon, Texas, 
and Washington into statehood. Does one 
person, and his decision, and how he 
exercises that decision count for anything? 


A “Beneficial Thought” for all of us. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Mnsanance (Gr Company 


LOOK HERE! 


With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE? 


®@ Your Own General Agency 

®@ Top Commissions on Personal Production 
®@ Vested Renewals 

®@ Competitive Policies 

@ Powerful Sales Brochures 

® Tops in Support from Home Office 

® Growth with a Growing Company 


Write in strict confidence to: ? 
Joseph Dickman, Agency Vice President 
*“THE PROVIDENT STATES” mot ee 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, California, 

Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, |# 


Montana, Washington, New 
Mexico. 
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LIFE 


PROVIDENT LIFE sccvcss"veas 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


THE MACCABEES—Continued 


voted to transform the society into two separate organi- 
zations. Plans call for the conversion of the present 
fraternal life insurance society into a mutual insurer to 
be known as The Maccabees Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and the creation of a second organization, 
titled The Maccabees, to promote and administer the 
fraternal activities. Members will be polled by mail for 
approval of tl.e plan which also will require the approval 
of the Michigan Insurance Department. Separation of 
the insurance and fraternal activities would become 
effective on or before December 31, 1960. The Macca- 
bees, the largest Michigan life insurance society, re- 
ported assets of $118,643,477 and insurance in force of 
$438,597,001 at the close of last year. It has announced 
plans to enter the group health and accident and pension 
fields and also the student accident field. 


METROPOLITAN Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Position 


Dr. Paul I. Robinson (Major General, U. S. Arm 
Medical Corps, retired) has been appointed to the staf 
as Coordinator of Medical Relations, a newly created 
post. 













NATIONAL BANKERS LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Control Sold 


Purchase of a 73% interest in this company has been 
made by a group of investors. The new interests com- 
prise R. L. Huffines, president of the Worth Fund, an 
investment company; Victor Muscat, president of Vic- 
tor Metal Products; Andrew D. Griffith, chairman of 
Estate Life Insurance Company, Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Edward Krock, Worcester, Mass., president and chair- 
man of Krock Industries, Inc.; and A. A. Shuford, 
Hickory, N. C., president of Shuford Mills, Inc. and 
chairman of Hickory Manufacturing Company. Messrs. 
Huffines, Muscat and Griffith are also associated with 
Reinsurance Investment Corporation, Birmingham, 
Ala., which owns control of Loyal American Life In- 
surance Company, Mobile, Ala. 

The new officers are: Victor Muscat, president and 
chairman of the executive and finance committees ; 2. L 
Huffines, Jr., board chairman and treasurer. k. T. 
Compton and A. E. Lange, Jr., executive vice-presi:lents 
have been re-elected. 

The revised board of directors, in addition to Mr. 
Muscat and Mr. Huffines, includes A. A. Shuford. Jr. 
Edward Krock, A. D. Griffith, Weyne W. Owen, | ittle 
Rock, Ark. and O. A. Fountain, Willis Beavers, Porter 
Ellis, Frank Duff, and Paul Lindsey, all of Dallas. 
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NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Control Acquired 


C.I.T. Financial Corporation has reached an agree- 
ment to buy for $14,500,000 cash all of the stock of this 
company. This adds an accident and health company to 
the C.L.T. holdings, which also include the Patriot Life, 
Service Fire, and Service Casualty, all of New York. 
North American is a 72-year-old company licensed in all 
states, with about $150,000,000 of life insurance in force 
and very substantial amounts of accident and health. 
Charles W. Dow, chairman of the finance committee of 
C.1.T, Financial Corporation and former president of 
the :quitable of New York, will become chairman of the 
board of North American. A president has not been 
elected as yet. Executive headquarters will remain in 
Chicago. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Passes $300 Million Mark 


This company has recently passed the important mile- 
stone of $300,000,000 of life insurance in force. At the 
end of forty years, the company reached $100,000,000 
of life insurance in force, eight years later the second 
$100,000,000 mark was reached, and then, in three more 
years the third $100,000,000 mark was reached. 

A 5% cash dividend was paid on August 25 to stock- 
holders of record August 14. 


NORTH CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Moved to New Home Office 


This company has recently moved to its new home 
office in the North Central Life Building, which is 
located in downtown St. Paul at Minnesota and Fourth 
Streets. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Promotion 
William J. Schmid has been promoted to general 


counsel succeeding G. E. Coxworth, who retired July 


31. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Reinsures Railroad A & H 


Effective September 1, this company discontinued 
Writing railroad franchise business and reinsured its out- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL—Continued 


standing railroad accident and health business with the 
Continental Casualty Company, Chicago. In the an- 
nouncement of the arrangement, Pacific Mutual stated 
it wishes to concentrate on life and accident and health 
insurance in the ordinary and group fields. 


PEOPLES LIFE Insurance Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Name Changed 


This company has changed its name to Peoples-Home 
Life Insurance Company of Indiana. The home office 
will continue to be in Frankfort but, with the formal 
change in name, the company will be in a position to 
expand its operations on a nationwide basis while estab- 
lishing a closer identification with the nationally known 
Home Insurance Company. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Capital Increase 


Directors of this company voted to call a special meet- 
ing of stockholders to be held October 21 to consider 
the recommendation of the board that the capital of the 





Do you know about 


BINT 
WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday 
morning, fresh, concise authoritative reports on Jast 
week’s legal decisions, policy changes, production figures 
and stock offerings, vital information you get continu- 
ally from BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate editions, Life and the Fire 
and Casualty, BESTS WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a 
myst for outstanding company executives and forward- 
looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars 
annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 











company be increased by $500,000, to be distributed to 
stockholders as a stock dividend. The directors also 
voted to recommend to the stockholders that the present 
$10 par value of shares be changed to $5 per share. Fach 
shareholder would then receive seven shares of new 
stock for each three shares owned prior to the split. 


PROTECTIVE SECURITY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Home Office Promotions 


William B. Dandy, formerly secretary, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of vice-president in charge of 
general administration of the home office. Charles E. 
Bracker has been advanced from agency director to vice- 
president in charge of agencies. Dale A. Murray, 
formerly claims manager, has been advanced to secre- 
tary. 


SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


New Executive Appointments 


James T. Southerland, formerly secretary, has been 
named a vice-president of this company. S. Barry King, 
former chief examiner for the Oklahoma state insurance 
department, has been named secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company 


of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Affiliates With Property Firm 


This company and the Worcester Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company have formed a working affiliation. The 
two companies retain their corporate entities and the 
arrangement will take the form of shared management of 
unified “one-stop” selling. 

Worcester Mutual, presently licensed in 24 states, the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, gains the sales 
advantage of State’s nationwide agency network, while 
the latter provides its 90-office sales force with a fire and 
casualty outlet. 

In connection with the affiliation, H. Plumley, presi- 
dent, and Irving T. F. Ring, vice-president and general 
counsel of State Mutual, were added to the Worcester 
board of directors. 


UNION TRUST LIFE Insurance Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New Field Vice-President 


Clayton E. Mott has been appointed field vice-presi- 
dent. For the past three years, Mr. Mott has headed 
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layton E. Mott & Associates as general agent for Mu- 
ual Trust Life Insurance Company. 

In his new position, Mr. Mott will continue to head 
is agency for Union Trust, as well as recruit and de- 
velop other general agencies throughout Illinois and the 
Mid-west. 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Officer Promoted 


William Herbert Snead, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1945 and assistant treasurer since March, 
1956, has been elected treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Capital Increase Proposed 


Stockholders of this company will meet October 9 to 
vote upon a proposed increase in capital from $2,200,000 
to $2,750,000. The increase is being sought in order 
that the board of directors, at its discretion, may declare 
a stock distribution at the rate of one share for each four 
shares held of record on a date to be determined later. 
Stockholders of record at the close of business Septem- 
ber 2 will be entitled to vote at the special meeting. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL Insurance 


Company, Evanston, Illinois 


Lukins Retires 


Harry Nute Lukins, vice-president, has retired after 
35 years’ service with this company. He will continue 
to serve as a director. 


WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Helena, Montana 


Cannon Retires 
Executive Appointment 


Lee Cannon, agency vice-president and director, has 
retired after 25 years of service with this company. 

Ralph C. Knoblock, formerly second vice-president of 
Washington National Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed group vice-president of this company. It is the 
Intention of the company to expand its group activities. 
Mr. Knoblock’s first task will be to organize a complete 
group department, followed by the development of rates, 
policies and agents’ contracts, educational program for 
all agents, and finally the development of sales and mer- 
chandising tools. 
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FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 








THE FAMOUS 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air cond i TV availabi 





RECENTLY SERVING 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Travelers Insurance 
State Farm Insurance 
North American Accident Insurance 
Allstate Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 





Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 


new directors 


American Family Life (Wis.): W. R. Koch, vice-president, 
succeeded the late Bernard J. Gehrmann. 

Cuna Mutual (Wis.}: Edwin Eich, treasurer of the Brewery 
Workers Credit Union, Milwaukee, succeeded the late 
Gurden P. Farr. 

Loyal American ee Charles H. Heyl, president. 

The Maccabees (Mich.): George Shelley, director of the 
New York Metropolitan, was elected chairman of the 
board. Mr. Shelley, a former president of the society, had 
been serving in this position since last January. Also 
added to the board was Stanley Andrews, Sands Point, 
president of the Andrews Paper and Chemical Company. 
Occidental Life (Calif.): H. Taylor Peery, Palo Alto, di- 
rector of Guarantee Insurance Co., Allied Properties, 
D. H. Peery Estate Co. and Boyle Furniture Co. 

Pacific Mutual (Calif.): William Breiby, vice-president 
filled the vacancy created by the resignation of John A. 
McCone, now head of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Pacific National (Calif.}: H. Smith Hagan, senior vice- 
president, ordinary life operations. 

Protective Security Life (Calif.): Jack Carpenter, presi- 
dent of Carpenter Investment and Insurance Company, 
Long Beach, Calif. and Charles Bracker, agency vice- 
president. 

The Travelers (Conn.}: Lucius S. Rowe, president, The 
Southern New England Telephone Company, New Haven, 
fills the unexpired term of the late John H. Chaplin. 
United Services Life (D. C.): General Orval Cook, U.S.A., 
retired, managing director of Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion of America. He succeeded the late Major General 
James A. Ulio, U.S.A., retired. 
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obituaries 


Backlund: Milton A. Backlund, president 
of the Commercial and Industrial Life In- 
surance Company, died August 28th at the 
age of 57, following two years of ill health. 
In 1926 Mr. Backlund was hired by the 
late Jesse H. Jones as an insurance advisor. 
At the time he was teaching at John 
Brown University in Siloam Springs, Ark. 
He organized the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Life Insurance Company in 1947. 

In 1952 Mr. Backlund was awarded the 
Order of Visa, First Class, by the King of 
Sweden for his work in promoting Swedish 
and American cultural relations. He was 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, a post he held at his death. 
Also Mr. Backlund was a former director 
of the Bankers Mortgage Company. A vet- 
eran of both world wars, he rose to the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel during World 
War IL when he was on the staff of Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay. He served as general 
chairman of the West Boy Scout District 
in Houston and was an elder of the First 
Presbyterian Church. He was also a mem- 
ber and past president of the Memorial 
Drive Country Club and a member of the 
Houston Club. He had served as a di- 
rector of the Baylor University Institute 
of Religion and of Faith Home. 


Peirce: Earl Wagner Peirce, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Beneficial Life Insur- 
ance Co., died August 2 of a coronary 
occlusion at the age of 62. He first entered 
the employ of the company in 1913 as a 
stenographer. In 1935 he was appointed 
assistant treasurer, in 1936 treasurer, and 
in 1950 vice-president. He was a past pres- 
ident of the Salt Lake chapter, National 
Office Management Association and was a 
national director of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. Mr. Peirce was a 
former tennis and handball champion and 
a member of the Eighteenth and Yalecrest 
Ward choirs, Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. 

He had served on the Stake High Coun- 
cil of the Ensign Stake and was in the 
superintendency of the Eighteenth L.DS. 
Ward Sunday School, a member of the 
superintendency of the YMMIA and a 
member of the Ensign Stake high priests’ 
quorum. He had also been a group leader 
of the Yalecrest Ward high priests. 


Cobb: John B. Cobb, national treasurer 
of Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 
Society died of a heart condition at the 
age of 71. Mr. Cobb was affiliated with 
Woodmen of the World for 50 years and 
became a member of the board of di- 
rectors in 1945 when he was appointed 
national Watchman. That same year he 
was appointed to National Auditor and in 
1956 was elected National treasurer. A 
former judge of the Magistrate’s Court at 
Old Hickory, Tenn., he held for 28 years 
until his death the position of county 
court clerk of Davidson County, ‘Tenn. 

Mr. Cobb was past president and for- 
mer secretary-treasurer of the County 
Court Clerks Association of Tennessee and 
the past president of the Tennessee Frater- 
nal Congress. He was chairman emeritus 
and Elder of the official board of the 
Nashville 17th Street Christian Church 
and past president of the Layman’s League 
of Christian Churches of ‘Tennessee. 


Mahoney: W. Clement Mahoney, secretary 


of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, died September 7 after a brief 
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illness. Mr. Mahoney joined the com- 
pany’s accounting department in 1917 and 
in 1942 was named head of that depart- 
ment. Two years later he was appointed 
assistant secretary and in 1956 was pro- 
moted to secretary. Mr. Mahoney was a 
member of the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce and an associate of the Life 
Office Management Association. 


Mix: Donald G. Mix, assistant agency sec- 
retary of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of America, died late in July. 
Mr. Mix joined the dividend department 
at State Mutual in 1923 and three years 
later was made manager of the conserva- 
tion department. In 1950 he became man- 
ager of sales promotion, and in 1955 was 
made assistant agency secretary. Mr. Mix 
received one of the first C.L.U. degrees to 
be awarded in the Worcester area in 1938. 

He had long been active in the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Council, serving on that 
college’s Worcester Scholarship Fund 
Committee, and was secretary of the Wor- 
cester Dartmouth Club for 25 years. A 
Navy veteran of World War I, he served 
as a radio-electrician on the U.S.S. South 
Wellfleet, and was later promoted to chief 
quartermaster. In 1919 he was commis- 
sioned an ensign in the naval aviation 
program, then discharged in 1921. In 1955 
Mr. Mix served as chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the Rehabilitation 
Center of Worcester, and had been on the 
Easter Seal Campaign Committee since 
1953. 


Huntington: B. Gwynne Huntington, a 
member of the Midland Mutual Life In- 
surance Company’s board of directors and 
chairman of the firm’s investment com- 
mittee died August 25 at the age of 79. 
Mr. Huntington had been closely identi- 
fied with the company from its inception. 
He was among the original stockholders 
and purchased one of the first policies 
issued. His brother, F. R. Huntington, 
was a company founder. Upon the latter’s 
death in 1928, B. G. Huntington was 
elected director and treasurer. In 1934 he 
became chairman of the Midland’s board 
of directors and served in that capacity 
until 1954 when he became chairman of 
the finance committee, now known as the 
investment committee. 

Mr. Huntington was also chairman of 
the board of the Huntington National 
Bank of Columbus. He was a member and 
supporter of the Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, and was also long active in Com- 
munity Fund work, having served as 
trustee for many years. He had been 
secretary and treasurer of the board of 
trustees of Children’s Hospital, Columbus, 
and president of the Green Lawn Ceme- 
tery Association. He was a past president 
of the Ohio Bankers Association; member 
of the Federal Advisory Council, repre- 
senting the Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict for many years; and a director of the 
Little Miami Railroad and the Sunday 
Creek Coal Company. 


Culbreath: Colonel Harry C. Culbreath, 
director and member of the executive 
committee of Gulf Life Insurance Co., 
died suddenly August 23 at the age of 76. 
Colonel Culbreath became a member of 
Gulf Life’s board in 1928 at the time of 
the merger of Gulf Life with Victory Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. He had served 
on the Victory National board from 1923 
until the merger. 

In addition to his insurance interests, 
Col. Culbreath was vice-president and a 
director of Lykes Brothers Steamship Co., 


president of Florida Baptist Foundation, 
a trustee of University of Tampa, and a 
director of the First National Bank of 
Tampa, Southwest Florida Blood Fank, 
Florida State Fair and Gasparilla Associa. 
tion, Tampa. 


Goldfarb: Sam Goldfarb, an associa'c of 
the John E. Bromley Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 
Battle Creek since 1939, died August 20 
at the age of 70. A life insurance repre. 
sentative for twenty-seven years, Mr. Cold- 
farb was active in civic and_ reliyious 
affairs. His son, Stuart, is also an associate 
of the Bromley Agency. 


Franklin: A. Stuart Franklin, an associate 
of the Sam Van Elgort Agency in Beverly 
Hills of the Midland Mutual Life Insw 
ance Company, died suddenly September 
2nd, of a heart attack, at the age of 50 
Mr. Franklin joined the Midland Mutual 
in 1949 following many years’ experienc 
in retail sales work. In short order he rose 
to a high ranking among company field 
representatives and maintained that posi- 
tion of leadership throughout his career. 
He won the Midland Mutual “Man of the 
Year” honors three times and was company 
“Man of the Month” on 21 occasions. In 
both 1955 and 1956 he qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table. A son, Nat 
K. Franklin, is also a Midland Mutual 
agent. 


MULTIPLE LINE SELLING 


THE PARADOX whereby it is gen- 
erally possible for a fire or casualty 
company to own a life insurance 


company, while the laws of many 
states provide that life companies can 
neither sell property insurance nor 
own any company which does, was 
discussed by Gus S. Wortham, presi- 
dent of the American General Com- 
panies, Houston, when he accepted 
the Insurance Man of the Year 
Award of the Federation of Insur- 
ance Counsel. He suggested some 
possible ways out of the dilemma 
in which life companies find them- 
selves in the area of multiple line 
selling. In some states at least, a life 
company could, so to speak, tum 
itself inside out and make itself the 
wholly owned subsidiary of a newly 
created fire and casualty compaty, 
even though the life company itseli 
was the original (and remaine:i the 
dominant) institution in the fleet. 
Or, a life company might voluniarily 
make itself the wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of a holding company which 
also owned a new fire and casualty 
company. 
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For over 50 years men who 
have habitually planned 
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source of information on legal 
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(With Digest of Insurance Laws) i Malti 
INSURANCE CLAIM DEPARTMENT REFERENCE WORK 
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Every county seat of 1,000 or more population is represented on a nation- 
wide basis (including Canada), together with ALL larger cities and 
hundreds of smaller towns. 
Prepared in close cooperation with the legal and claim representatives of 
insurance companies. 
Holds a Certificate of Compliance from the Standing Committee on Law 
Lists of the American Bar Association. 
Every attorney listed has represented insurance companies and has been 
carefully and thoroughly investigated. 
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COMPANY 


me United Life, Atlanta 

(10050 Stock Dividend) .......... 
etna Life, Hartford 

(New Senior Vice Presidents) ...Aug. 106 
|) Ameriean Life and Cas. Co., “Chicago 
(New Vice President) June 99 
lied Life, Charlotte 

(Mer: ged) Aug. 106 
nerican Bankers Life Assurance, Miami 
(New Location) May 
(Officer Promotions) 


(New ) ug. 1 
merican Community Mut. Ins. Co., Detroit 
(New Title) Sept. 103 
nerican Family _ Birmingham 
(Companies Merge Aug. 106 
merican Family Ste. Madison 
(Executive Promotion) 
merican General Life, Houston 
(Purchase Offer) 

(Munnerlyn tn tn Down) pt. 
nerican Health Ins. Corp., Baltimore 
(Control Shifted Aug. 106 
nerican Home Lite Co., S 

(Absorbed) ‘ y 
merican Life Insurance Co., Birmingham 
(Reinsurance) June 102 
werican Life, Bridgeport 
(New Vice-President) 
nerican Natl. Ins, Co., 
(Stockholders Dividend) May 101 
nerican Security Life, Fort Wayne 
(Executive Vice President) Sept. 103 
nerican States Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Starts Operations) July 87 
nerican Travelers Life, Indianapolis 
(New Vice-President) 
merican United Life, Indianapolis 
(8 _—— Resigns) 

0 ed Life, Chicago 
New Tucoete y) 
nkers Life Ins. Co., of Neb., 
(New President) 
(Vice President Retires) b 
makers Mutual Life Ins. Co., Freeport 
(Western Absorbed) July 87 
knkers National Life Ins. Co., Montclair 
(New President) July 87 
nkers Security Life Ins. Soc. of N.Y., N.Y. 
(New President) June 99 
ukers Union Life Insurance Co., Denver 
(Officers Promoted) June 99 
(Cash Dividend) 

ders Life Ins. Co., Charleston 
ew Company) ................ May 101 
siness Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 
Mitel Life Ins. Co., Denver 

(Executive Promotions) ee May 101 
(Capital Increased) . 103 
(Stock Dividend) . 103 
inal Life Ins. Co., 

(Name Changed) . 103 
lina Shame Burlington 
(New President) 

zens Natl. Life Ins. Co., 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend) 

er Natl. Life Ins. Co. 
New Title) 
sapeake Life Ins. Co., Baltimore 
New Secretary) Sept. 
zens Standard Life, Corpus Christi 
(New President) 
stal States Life, Atlanta 
(Purchases Haven Ins. Co.) 
mial American Life, Corpus Ginisti 
(Consolidation ) June 99 
mial Life Ins. Co. of America, E. Orange 
‘New Treasurer) 
ado Credit Life, Boulder 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 
mbian Mutual Life, Birmingham 
(Officers Promoted) June 99 
imbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., sapgr > 
(Control Sought) Sept. 103 
amu nit Mutual Life Ins. Co., Detroit 
Naine nee d 
nion Life, New York 

(Executive Staff Addition) 


et. 103 


Galveston 


Oct. 103 


Oct. 103 
Lincoln 


Clayton 


indianapons 


Aug. 107 


October, 1958 


iam Nelson, Mrs. Frances Price, 


i AIM? See ba tees sos 0 06clcebneccecncte.c Sept. 29 
jsability Income Insurance—Robert A. “Brown, Jr., CLU....O¢€ 


‘state Planning and Taxes—David Oppenheim 
programming vs. “yar Selling—Robert B. Proctor 


Association Notes 
Company Develo 
Company Sales 
Conventions Ahe: 
Home 


Life Sales 

New Directors 

New Publications 
Obituaries 

Policy Changes 
Reports on Companies 
Sales by States 


Confederation Life Assn., Toronto, Canada 
(Provides for Mutualization) ..May 101 
(Contemplates Mutualization) 
(Mutualization) 

(Treasury Board A pores) 

Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Bloomfield 
(Executive Promotions) Ma 

Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
(New Bank Offers Insurance) ....Oct. 103 

Consolidated American, Houston 
(Proposed Merger) 

Continental Assurance Co., 

(New Vice President) 100 

Cooperative Life of America, Salt Lake “City 
(Converts to Mutual Company) . 

(Changes Name) ug. 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., DT 102 
(Stock Split) 
(Control Change: 

Country Mutual 
(New Name) Aug. 108 

Crown Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Canada 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . May 102 

David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 
SED Lao ataewsataicescereacd Aug. 108 

Eastern Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., 
(Increases Authorized ( Saptial)’ .-June 100 
(Decreases Par Value) 

(100% Stock Dividend) 
(Sossnitz Retires) 
ie Life Ins. Co. of America, Boston 
ice President) July 88 

Equity National Life Insurance Co., Boise 
(New Company) Ju 

Estate Life Insurance Co., Amarillo 
(Permanent Receivership) ......./ Aug. 108 

Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, Orangeburg 
(Merged) June 100 
(Correction) 

Family Security Life, Spartanburg 
(Merged) 

Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co., 
(New Title) 

Farmers Life, Des Moines 
(Change in Name) 

Farmers New World Life, Seatlle 
(New Home Office) 

First Colony Life Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) 
(New Officers) 

Forest Lawn Life Ins. Co. 
(New President) 

Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Stock Dividend) 

General American Life, St 
(New President) July 89 

Globe Life, Chicago 
(Offer For Control) Oct. 103 

Gotham Life ~_. — of New York, N. Y. 
(New Com 


. 106 
104 
July 88 


Oct. 103 
Lynchburg 

June 100 

Sept. 103 
, Glendale 


Des Moines. 
Sept. 


Ss, 
Government mploy<es Life, W ashington 


(Official Elections) May 1 
(Stock Dividend) 

Great National Life, Dallas 
(New President) 

Great Northwest Life Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) 

Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Offers to Purchase Stock) Sept. 104 
(Capital Increased—Dividends Paid) * 

Oct 10 


Aug. 108 
Spokane 


Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 
(Purchases Stock) 
.B.A. Life Insurance Co., Phoe 
(Agency Vice-President Mn oy 

Haven Ins. Co., St. Petersburg 
(Business Purchased) 

Home Ins. Co. of New York, N. Y 
(Heads Life Interest) 

Home Life, New York 
(Officers Promoted) 

Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Purchase Offer) 

Independence Life Ins. Co. of America, L. A. 
(New Vice President) June 100 

InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 
(Relicensed) Oct. 104 

Interstate Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Inaugurates Weekly Devotions) . -July 89 
(Capital Increased) Sept. 104 


ig. 109 
-Oct. 104 
Aug. 108 


..June 100 


ments 
ecords 


ad 
Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 


MISCELLANEOUS 


seabed 


REPORTS (From May 1958) 


Iowa Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Changes Name) 

Jackson Mut. Life Ins. Co. 

(Reinsured) May 102 

Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Regular Dividend) 

(Dividend Paid) 
(New 2nd Vice-President) 
(Stack Retires) , 

Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(New Executive Position) 

Kennesaw Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
(New Officers) 

Kentucky. Central Life & Acc., 
(New President) 
(Executive Promotions) g. 

Liberty Life and Acc. Ins, Co., Muskegon 
(Officers Elected) fay 102 

Liberty Life Ins. Co., Greenville 
(New Executives) ............... Sept. 105 

Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 
(Stock Sale Pending) July 89 
(Stock Sale Agreement Signed) ..Oct. 105 
(Promotions) Oct. 105 

Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 
(Stock Purchased) 

Life Insurance Co. of Florida, Miami 
(New President) July 89 

Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 
(Stock Dividend) ................ May 103 
(Stocks Split) Sept. 105 

Lincoln Liberty —_ Lincoln 
(Proposed Merge 

Lincoln Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
(Absorption) 

Loyal American Life Insurance Co., iiottle™ 
(Merger) June 101 
(Merger a 
(New President) 

The Maccabees, Detroit 
(Conversion to Mutual Proposed) Oct. 

Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 
(New Financing) 

Mammoth Life ont Accident, 
(Reinsures Jackson Mutual) 

Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Plans Mutualization) 

(Plan for Mutualization 
= ear Sept. 105 

Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 
(New Group Secretary) ......... May 103 

Mercury Life, San Antonio 
(Title Changed) 

coe Life, New York 
(New Vice Presidents) . 109 
(Pacific Coast Appointments) ...S . 105 
(New Position) 06 

Michigan Life Insurance Co., 
(New Vice President) 

Midland Mutual Life Ins. Co 
(Moore Retires) 

Midland National Life, Watertown 
(New Vice-President) 

(Officers Appointed) 

Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Paul 
(New Medical Director) Sept. 106 

Monarch Life Insurance Co., i. 
(Offer to Exchange Shares) -June 101 
(Stock Tendered) 

(Affiliation Completed) 
(New Directors) 

Monumental Life Insurance Co., 
(Stock Dividend) 

(Dividends) 

Moody Natl. Life, Houston 
(New Title) 

Mortgage Bankers Life, Houston 
(Title Changed A 

Motor Club of Amer. Life Ins. Co., N 
(Increases Capital) 

Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York, N. 
(Liberalizes Representatives’ 

Benefits) 

Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co., Chicag 
(New Home Office Building) 
Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

(Company Censured) 
(Control Sold) ct. 

National Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 

Toronto, Canada 
(Minority Stock Purchase) 


Marietta 

Sept. 104 

Anchorage 
Aug. 1 


A 
Lincoln 


Oct. 105 
105 


Louisville’ 
....-May 102 


. 109 


Jet. 
Royal Oak 
June 101 

, Columbus 
June 101 


July 90 


. 105 
Co., St. 


~thaii 106 
°May 103 





National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 
(Absorbs Public Life) 
National Travelers, Des Moines 
(Vice President) 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Group Policy Issued) ........... P ma 103 
(Pays Dividends) Sept. 106 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Promotions) 1 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(Control Acquired) 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Passes $300 Million Mark) 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Moved to New Home Office) 
Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co., 
(First Board Chairman) 
(New President) 
Northeastern Life Ins. of N. Y., Mt. Reig 
(New Vice President) Aug. 110 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneapolis 
(Litigation Dismissed) June 102 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Promotion) Oct. 107 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(Non-Can Benefits Fully 
EEE cian ach bacads sso 6-33)6 May 104 
(Reinsures Railroad A&H) 


Oct. 107 
Oct. 107 
. Oct. 107 


Milwaukee 
June 102 


Protective Life Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Proposed Stock Split ) Sept. 107 
(Capital Increase) Oct. 108 

—* Security Life, Los Angee 
(Home Office Promotions) 

Provident Life Insurance Co., 

(Stock Dividend) 

Provident Life and Accident, C hattanooga 
(New Vice-President) July 92 

Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark 
(New Vice President) May 104 
(Second Vice President) Aug. 110 

Publie Life, Phoenix 
CARRIOED 4 60 dc hin esas caanenewsel Aug. 110 

Public Life Ins. Co. of America, Miami 
(Dissolved) May 104 

Puritan Life Insurance Co., isda, 
(New Treasurer) t. 107 

Quaker City Life Insurance Co., che 
(Acquisition by Reinsurance) 104 

Reliance Life of Ga., Atlanta 
(Companies Merge) .............4 Aug. 106 

Richmond Life Ins. Co., Inc., Richmond 
(New Vice President) July 92 

Robert E. Lee Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Acquires Peerless Business) ..Aug. 110 

Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co., New Haven 
(New Vice President) ............ May 104 


Phi inde 


State Reserve Life, Fort Worth 
(Absorbs David Crocket a See 4 -Augy 
Sun Life, Montreal 3 
(Mutualization) Ju und] 
Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago © 
(New Vice Presidents 
Tenn. Life and Serviea, Knoxville 
(Merged) u 
Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston 
(Reinsured) 
Union Trust Life Ins. Co., Duluth 
(Admitted to Eight New States) Se pil 
Union Trust Life, Milwaukee 
(New Field Vice-President) 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(New Vice President) 
(Quarterly Dividend) 
(Officer Promoted) Oet, 
United Medical Service, Inc., New York © 
(Elected President) vo 
United Security Life Co., Des Moines 
(New Title) Ja 
United States Life, New York 
(Capital Increase Proposed) 
United States Life Ins. Co., Waco 
(Charter Purchased- Receivership 
Dismissed) 


Au 
Veterans Administration, een ¢ 
(Caution to G.I. ren sepeomersa ts 
(Special Dividend) 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga ’ 
(New Agency Vice President) . ‘ool 
Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
(Executive Changes) 
(Lukins Retires) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New 7% = of Agencies) u 
Western Life Insurance Co., Helena 
(Cannon Retires) 
(Executive Appointment) 
Western Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Appointments) 
Western Mutual Life Ins. Co., Moline 
(Absorbed by Bankers) J 
Western & Southern Life Ins. Co.. . 
(Officers Promoted) 
(Reinsures Texas Prudential) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New Vice President) 


Pacific Nat. Life Ins. Co., San Franc'sco 
(Senior Vice President) June 102 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Merger) 
(Merger Approved) 
Peerless Life, Dallas 
(Reinsured) 
Peoples-Home Life, Frankfort 
(New Title) 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., 
(Name Changed) 
Peoples Protective Life Ins. Co., 
(Dental Insurance) y 
Peoples Standard Life Ins. Co., Wilmington 
(New Company) Sept. 106 
Philippine American Life, Manila 
(Youngman Elected Chmn. of Bd.) July 92 
Pilot Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Waddell Retires) 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Executive Promotions) 


Southern Christian Life Ins, Co., Okla. City 
(Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 
(New Executive Appointments) ..Oct. 108 

South. —- Reserve Life Ins. Co., Macolm 
(Merged) 

Ps eg United Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Reinsurance) June 102 

Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ..May 104 

Southwestern Bankers Life, Corpus Christi 
(Consolidation ) June 

Standard Life Ins. Co. of Ind., inte 108 
(Reinsures Public Life) 

(Executive Changes) 

The State Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(New Officers) Sept. 107 

State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome 
(Executive Appointments) 

State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., 
(Affiliates with Property Firm) 


F sidan 
Oc¢ 


Sept. 107 
Aug. 110 


Sept. 107 
Worcester 
- Oct. 108 


DVER 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


American National, Galveston, 

American Wr:ting Paper Corp., 

Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, IIl. 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. 

Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 

Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Employers Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, lowa 
Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 

First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. . 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Til. 

Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Government Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, T 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West _. Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, = 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Institute of Life Insurance, New York, N. Y. 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
McGraw-Edison Co., West Oran e, N. J. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. 

Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Casualty serene Co., Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas .. 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, pe 
New York Life, New York, N. 
North American Life, Chicawo~ i 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ...............+. r 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Dallas, Texas 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Paradise Securities Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 
Republic National Life, Dallas, Te) 
Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
Royat Typewriter Co., Port Chester, 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kans 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand ¢ 0., 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. .............ccecceere: é 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 
Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Today’s Secretary Magazine, New York, 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chinces . 
Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Union Labor Life, New York, N. % 
Union National Life, New York, 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
Weston Co., Byron, — Mass. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, 
3 isconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and ee’ Inc., Base -' York, 


Texas 


114 Best’s Life 





